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NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 
to bread brand preferences) 
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ASK A HERMIT ABOUT A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


oa 
A hermit shuns people—retires to seclusion. types of bags can obviously give you unbiased ). 
’ e ° rs * 
He'd be a poor person to ask about a trip advice about the best bag for your use. a 
around the world. You'd better ask someone Since Bemis makes high quality bags of all A : 
who has been around. types, we're in a position to give you good un- 
By the same token, a manufacturer making all biased service. Call your Bemis representative. 5 
i 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. . 
Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk 
Charlotte * Chicago * Denver « Detroit Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 


East Pepperell ¢ Houst ¢ Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Los Angeles ¢ Louisville 
M phi e. Mi p it e Mobile 


St. Helens, Ore. © St. Lovis ¢ Salina 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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... YOU ARE 


Baker . . . business man... civic leader . . . manufacturing 
expert ... engineer ... mechanic .. . salesman. Your day is 
filled with decisions calling for information from many fields. 
By making a simple decision you can take at least one 
worry off your mind. Choose a miller who can furnish Bakers’ 
Flours that will simplify your production problems. 
Lay the responsibility on our shoulders. We are fitted to 


-carry the load because of our experience, our capacity and our 


facilities. More important yet we have the men who know... 
who understand how best to select, blend, process and mill 
wheat . . . to give you the right characteristics in uniform 








COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 





Yon don’t need to consult a Swami or an 
astrologer to know some things about the 
future. One thing that is obvious to anybody 
is that higher hourly labor rates can only be 
met with greater plant efficiency. The plant 
with unduly high labor costs will some day 
find itself penalized right out of business. 


When competition grows stiff again, the ob- 
solete plant can’t keep pace with the lower 
production costs of its more efficient business 
rivals. 


That’s why good planning now means so much 
to yourfuture. And whenit comes to planning 
efficient production, Jones-Hettelsater engi- 
neers have the answers. More than 26 years 
of experience in designing and building for 
the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries 
gives them an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 





J ONES SD Rieaiiiin (rn Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Plillers and the cAmerican Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 











— better bakery flours— 








Flour at its best—that's what every baker 
gets who uses these superior brands. Fine 
Panhandle wheats, chosen for their better 
baking qualities, are the firm foundation of 
these choice flours. They are expertly 
milled and carefully checked for uniform 


performance. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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HE following question has been 

sent in for answer: ‘‘Which is the 
greatest wheat producing country? 
Is it Canada?” No. It’s not Can- 
ada, it’s China, which produces 
around 1,100,000,000 bus of wheat a 
year. Russia comes second, with an 
average of 1,000,000,000 bus a year. 
The United States is third with an 
average of about 900,000,000 bus a 
year. Canada, however, is usually 
fourth, with 400,000,000. 

Most of the world’s wheat produc- 


Ses 
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WHERE THE WHEAT COMES FROM 


tion is consumed near where it is 
grown, so that only about one tenth 
or 650,000,000 bus moves overseas 
into what is called international 
trade. 

While the amount of wheat enter- 
ing into international trade is only 
10% of all the wheat produced, yet 
this export wheat is, in itself, a vast 
amount. I have calculated that it 
would take no less than 6,500 large 
freight vessels to carry this wheat 
across the seas, and that a single 
line of such vessels on the ocean 





would stretch over 1,000 miles. 
When this wheat arrives at ports 
of destination, it has to be trans- 
ported to mills in the various coun- 
tries, and then, mostly in the form 
of flour, carried to the people who 
need it, by freight train, trucks, wag- 
ons, carts, on mule back, donkey 
back, and in some countries in hand 
carts and wheelbarrows, and some- 
times on the backs of human beings; 
all requiring a veritable army of 
merchants, dealers and other people 
in every country of the world to dis- 





_ BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB © 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 






CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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tribute this vast stream of wheat 
and flour. 


Canada Largest Exporter 


While Canada is but fourth larg- 
est wheat producer in the world, she 
holds one distinguished place. She is 
the largest exporter of wheat, and 
produces the highest quality wheat, 
which quality has always in the past 
given Canada an advantage over her 
competitors. Eight bushels out of 
every ten hauled by prairie farmers 
to country elevators have to be sold 
to some 60 different countries. So 
our farmers depend on quantity of 
exports. It is necessary, therefore, 
to keep in mind that our prairie 
farmers do not live on price alone. 
They live on income, which means 
price multiplied by the number of 
bushels sold, so that the success of 
any wheat marketing system must be 
judged, not only on the price it re- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Major H. G. L. 
Strange, director of research for the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., currently is 
presenting a series of radio broad- 
casts from Canadian stations on the 
general subject, “Around the World 
with Wheat.” The text of the first 
was published in a recent issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, and the 
second is presented herewith. 





turns to our farmers, but also on the 
number of bushels sold each year. 
Even income, however, is not the 
whole picture, for our farmers’ wel- 
fare depends also upon what that 
income will buy. That is why we 
hear so much talk these days about 
that important factor “parity.” 


The British Wheat Market 


Canada’s largest market always 
has been, and still is, Great Britain. 
Britain is one of the oldest wheat 
growing countries, and up to 100 
years ago actually exported wheat. 
This year, 1946, is the two thou- 
sandth anniversary of the invasion 
of Britain by the ancient Romans. 
This invasion was made to open up 
the fertile lands of Britain. to grow 
wheat to supply bread to the crowd- 
ed population of Rome. 

This year, 1946, is also the 100th 
anniversary of the repeal of the 
corn laws, or the setting up of free 
trade in England in 1846, which 
really founded the world’s interna- 
tional free movement of wheat, 
which therefore made possible our 
prairie wheat industry. 

Great Britain, herself, produces 
around 65,000,000 bus wheat a year, 
enough to feed her people with bread 
for only three months out of the 12. 
She has to import, therefore, around 
210,000,000 bus a year. On the aver- 
age she takes 93,000,000 bus of wheat 
from Canada (out of Canada’s total 
average exports of 250,000,000) and 
the balance from the United States, 
Australia, the Argentine, the Balkan 
countries, Russia and some others. 

Wheat export countries, inerefore, 
really do not have to make any spe- 
cial wheat agreements with Britain, 
because Britain, in any event, must 
buy 210,000,000 bus of wheat each 
year from export countries, in order 
to keep her 46,000,000 people alive. 


The Wheat Agreement 


The government of Canada has, 
however, just concluded a four-year 
wheat agreement with Britain by 
which Canada guarantees to supply 
Britain with 160,000,000 bus for each 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE... flour bags, feed 


bags, mailing bags, seed bags, open mesh citrus 
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bags — Chase manufactures cotton bags for every 
need! Made from strong Chase-Tested materials! 
Seams are close-stitched with high-quality thread! 
Printing is sharp and clear! Strategically located 


textile plants assure you quick, personalized service. 


CHASE LARGE COTTON 
BAGS—Printed with Chase 
Washout Inks, they're 
x Popular with housewives. 
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-_ GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. . CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


1 has, BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER « DETROIT »* MEMPHIS * BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS »* NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
ig PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO,FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
supply OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS » CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 
r each 
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A Guaranteed | 
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ISMERTA 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA! 


You'll get no silk purses from sow’s 
ears...nor a fine-textured bread crumb 
from second-rate flours. 


For the brighter, finer loaf interior 
that customers want today, you need 
the kind of milled-for-bakers quality 
that you find in ISMERTA. The wheat 
that makes ISMERTA is specially 
chosen for its superior bakeshop results. 


Many years of milling only to the 
highest standards of quality has placed 
ISMERTA far above the common 
run of flours in the confidence 
of buyers who know. 






THE [smEeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Investigation of Boxcar Tie-Up Asked 





USDA Says “No” to 
Request for End 
of 85% Restriction 


Washington, D. C.—Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, disclosed this week 
that he had received a‘ “polite no” 
in answer to his request that the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture abolish the 85% domestic 
milling capacity limitation, which is 
still in effect under WFO-144. Since 
removal of this restriction has been 
advocated by the Flour Millers Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. Fakler stated 
that he would continue his efforts in 
this direction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


China, U. K. May 
Get More Flour 
in Next Quarter 


Export flour allotments for the 
first quarter of 1947 are expected to 
be issued within a few days, and the 
milling industry expects that they 
will be substantial in size, with both 
China and Great Britain obtaining 
larger quotas than those allowed in 
the current quarter. 

As always, there is a great need 
of flour in China and there appears 
to be a disposition in Washington to 
up the amount going in that direction 
and open the Chinese market to 
private trade. Canada, which a 
short time ago shut off shipments 








to that country, now is reported to 
have resumed flour trade with the 
Chinese. 

There is no indication at this time 
as to the amount of flour that will 
be allocated to production for the 
general license countries, but it is 
expected that the system of handling 
this trade will remain unchanged. 
The doubtful point is the percentage 
of production of the base figure that 
will be allowed. Since the shipment 
of flour on specific licenses issued aft- 
er Oct. 1 to these countries will be 
added to the fourth quarter total, it 
is possible that this may result in 
some lowering of the general per- 
centage figure, because about 2,000,- 
000 sacks are said to have been ad- 
ded to the total by this exemption. 





INEQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION HIT 
AT MEETING OF PROCESSORS 


Kansas City, Mo.—A protest against existing inequitable boxcar 
distribution and a call for an investigation of transportation super- 
visory agencies—ODT, ICC and AAR—was adopted by resolution 
at a meeting of midwestern grain processors and shippers in Kansas 
City, Nov. 25. The meeting is expected to be the first step in a 
vigorous drive to find a permanent solution to the recurring accumu- 
lation of boxcars in other areas at the expense of western grain 


carrying lines. 


Senator Clyde M. Reed of Kansas, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, told the meeting that he would 





Federation Joins in Demand for 
Action in Critical Car Shortage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


The Millers National Federation 
has joined with other interested or- 
ganizations and individuals in de- 
manding that the government come 
to the aid of industry in relieving the 
boxcar shortage with the dispatch of 
a telegram of protest over current 
conditions to John W. Steelman, di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 

In this step over the head of J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the mill- 
ing industry has co-ordinated its in- 
fluence with other shippers of grains 
in an effort to force ODT to estab- 


lish some system of priorities in favor 
of both domestic and export move- 
ment of flour. 

Mr. Johnson has persistently re- 
sisted any effort to establish a freight 
preference system for any class of 
freight and has told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that all classes of shippers 
have been protesting with equal ve- 
hemence. He so far has declined to 
grant preference to any type of 
freight except as may be made neces- 
sary by the exigencies of the coal 
strike. There is nothing in sight to 
lead observers to believe that Mr. 
Johnson will be persuaded to change 
his present policy. 

The text of the telegram sent to 
Mr. Steelman by Herman Fakler, vice 


(Continued on page 37) 





ODT Director Resists All Appeals 
for Freight Priority Regulations 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Unrest as to 
when a freight embargo will be im- 
posed on rail shippers and what will 
be included was dispelled momen- 
tarily at least when J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, indicated that such 
action will be postponed at least for 
several days. 

Under the tension of a coal miners’ 
strike, ODT officials met with repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to make an examina- 
tion of coal stocks available for rail- 
road use and to map plans for semi- 
weekly reports on diminishing sup- 
plies to the ODT from railroads. 

Mr. Johnson revealed that the rail- 
roads’ coal stocks were not found 
sufficiently low to necessitate imme- 
diate action on embargoing rail 
freight traffic. He declared that it 
was his opinion that the economy of 
the nation would be best served by 
delaying issuance of such action. 

The ODT chief recalled that steps 
already have been taken to restrict 


rail passenger service and the forced 
cut in rail service used in coal trans- 
portation made it possible to extend 
present rail inventories of coal and 
provide needed fuel supplies for the 
movement of other traffic. 

Scant indication has been given as 
to what commodities will appear on 
the freight essentiality list which 
will be issued if embargo action is 
taken. However, it is almost certain 
that food shipments, especially per- 
ishable stocks, will be given top pri- 
ority. 

Meanwhile, other troubles were en- 
countered by the railroads in the 
form of an investigation on wartime 
transportation rates. R. V. Fletch- 
er, vice president of the AAR, dis- 
closed that the Department of Jus- 
tice is considering the transportation 
rates charged on government war- 
time shipments, in an attempt to re- 
cover reparation from the railroads 
with respect to any such shipments 
on which the department might con- 
clude that excessive charges were col- 
lected. 

The railroads have not been ad- 
vised of the rates which might be 
considered excessive, he said, and un- 
til such time as details are available, 


it should be borne in mind that dur- 
ing the war the railroads handled for 
the government millions of shipments 
consisting of thousands of different 
commodities, many of which had nev- 
er before moved in commerce. 

These shipments, Mr. Fletcher 
pointed out, were handled under law- 
ful rates, duly filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and pub- 
lished, except in these numerous in- 
stances in which the railroads volun- 
tarily put into effect, for the govern- 
ment, rates which were lower than 
the reasonable rates prescribed for 
ordinary traffic. ‘ 

The AAR official declared that 
more of the interested parties had 
claimed that the rail charges in gen- 
eral could be considered unreason- 
able or in any other respect unlaw- 
ful. The differences that did arise 
between the government as a shipper 
and the railroads as to the reason- 
ableness of rates, he contended, were 
infinitisimal in number and amount 
involved, when compared with the 
total traffic transport. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission exists 
as the government agency for the 
determination of such differences, he 
concluded. 


introduce legislation in the next ses- 
sion of Congress to investigate the 
long-continued discrimination in car 
distribution, and suggested that fed- 
eral laws be amended to make the 
car service division of the AAR legal- 
ly responsible for an equitable allo- 
cation of cars. 


‘ 
Railroad Men Present 


Many government agency repre- 
sentatives and railroad officials were 
present at the day long discussion, 
including Ralph Clark of the AAR 
car service division; Homer King, 
deputy director of the ODT, repre- 
senting ICC, and Fred Keiser, ODT 
representative on grain and grain 
products. 

None of these men, however, prom- 
ised any concrete relief, although in- 
dicating that “we will do all that we 
can.” 

The heavy accumulation of cars on 
eastern lines came in for the greatest 
criticism. Many eastern railroads 
now have on their lines as many as 
150 to 400% of the number of cars 
they own, while western car num- 
bers are down to 50 to 70% of their 
ownership, with the situation growing 
worse. This situation was bitterly at- 
tacked by shippers and western rail- 
road men, who maintained that east- 
ern lines are hogging cars to serve 
their own customers at the expense 
of the West. 


Other Business Preferred 


Another cause of complaint was 
that railroads were giving preference 
to other types of business. It was 
brought out that 20% more general 
merchandise freight was loaded so 
far this year, while grain and grain 
products loadings were reduced in 
the face of record-breaking crops. 
This 20% gain was the equivalent 
of about 500,000 boxcars, the grain 
interests apparently taking the rap 
for the major share of this difference. 

Present AAR orders call for return 
of 615 empty boxcars daily to west- 
ern lines with an additional 300 cars 
from nongrain loading southern lines 
to southwestern grain carriers. These 
orders might be increased if the coal 
strike does not interfere, Mr. Clark 
said. Plans have been made for 
loading CCC export grain in hopper 
type cars while the coal strike lasts, 
it was stated. 

AAR officials maintained that they 
were doing everything possible to get 
cars to western lines, and blamed the 
eastern accumulation on heavier un- 
loadings in that area. It was point- 
ed out also that railroad boxcar num- 
bers are decreasing about 3,000 
monthly over-all, and Mr. King pre- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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to Fulfill U. S. Grain Export Goal 


New York, N. Y.—With the pre- 
diction that the United States may 
fail to meet even the present 400,- 
000,000-bu grain export goal, Dr. D. 
A. FitzGerald, secretary-general of 
the International Emergency Food 
Council, turned abruptly on domestic 
shippers to urge release of enough 
railroad cars not only to fulfill the 
goal but to exceed it by at least 25%. 
Speaking at the closing session of the 
annual meeting of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, Inc., Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald deplored the fact that so 
many boxcars are being used to meet 
domestic demands that not enough 
are left to move the grain so urgent- 
ly needed by foreign nations, grain 
which if not exported, he pointed out, 
will merely be on hand when new 
crops are harvested next year. 

He also advocated that Congress 
extend the authority granted the 
government to control imports and 
exports beyond the cut-off date of 
March 31 for imports and June 30 
for exports. If these dates are not 
so extended, he warned that the 
pressure of even a minority bent on 
business as usual at any cost can 
completely undermine any co-opera- 
tive world plans for such critically 
short-supplied items as fats and oils 
and sugar. 

Similarly, he cautioned that with- 
out government controls of exports 
the more advantageously situated 
foreign countries could easily obtain 
an unwarrantedly large proportion 
of United States food shipments and 
in the aggregate might conceivably 
encroach upon the supplies to which 
the American consumer is legitimate- 
ly entitled. 


“Attitude” Attacked 


The IEFC chief aimed an attack 
at the “irresponsible, self-centered at- 
titude of many Americans now that 
hostilities have ceased — those who 
keep screaming for business as usual 
and eating as usual.” These terms 
he labelled as dangerously incorrect 
since business is from 30 to 100% 
better than prewar and eating is at 
least 15 to 20% above peacetime lev- 
els. 

“As one small southern newspaper 
very aptly put it in an editorial com- 
menting on the critical world food 
situation,” Dr. FitzGerald said, ‘the 
United States appears hell-bent on 
creating a new all-time record for 
eating.” 

Three points he forwarded in be- 
half of his view—and the administra- 
tion’s view—toward nutritionally aid- 
ing the less supplied nations of the 
world. First, the IEFC head cited the 
too-often-forgotten fact that no inva- 
der has set foot on American soil, and 
that many years will be required to 
restore European factories, houses, 
bridges, transport equipment, live- 
stock and soil fertility. 

Secondly, Dr. FitzGerald empha- 
sized that much progress has been 
made—more than many thought pos- 
sible a year ago—but the problems 
remaining are still immense. Coal 
mining and industrial production, he 
said, are retarded because laborers 
simply do not have enough food for 
a hard day’s work. 

Finally, he recognized that many 
countries have suffered a “loss of 
nerve” due to the severities of in- 
vasion and bombardment. An ounce 
of help not forthcoming now, the 
IEFC director declared, may cost the 
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kitzGerald Asks for More Boxcars 


United States a ton later, ‘assuming 
that later will not be too late.” 


Cereals Urgently Needed 


Cereals, including rice, and fats 
and oils, he stated, are the most 
urgently needed foods in the world 
today, with sugar a close second and 
meats and dairy products not far be- 
hind. More than a year after the 
end of active fighting, he continued, 
practically every European country 
and many countries in other parts 
of the world are still rationing bread. 

For the current crop year it would 
probably require imports of well over 
35,000,000 tons of cereals to permit 
the removal of bread rationing, Dr. 
FitzGerald reported from his first- 
hand observations, but world ex- 
portable supplies are presently esti- 
mated at not more than about 25,- 
000,000 tons, of which the United 
States had planned to furnish about 
40%—10,000,000 tons or 40,000,000 
bus. 

“T am convinced,” the food author- 
ity concluded, “that our behavior in 
the food field is having a very direct 
influence on our position and prestige 
in the world. We cannot afford the 


luxury of irresponsibility. Our na- 
tional self-interests — and the most 
important one is peace — cover the 


globe, and our responsibilties are as 
great as our interests and power.” 


Manufacturers Warned 


In an earlier speech at the GMA 
meeting, Sumner S. Kittelle of the 
law firm of Kittelle, Sawyer and 
Lamb, warned the manufacturers 
that greater attention must be paid 


BREAD !S THE 


by grocery men to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. A study of the Atlantic 
& Pacific Danville case, he said, re- 
veals that the Department of Justice 
may very likely proceed under terms 
of the measure against other large 
buyers. 

The A&P, he noted, has already 
embarked on a new program of as- 
certaining facts and making its own 
decisions as to whether or not it can 
lawfully accept quantity discounts, 
cash discounts, delivery terms or ad- 
vertising allowances. Many manu- 
facturers had to change their dis- 
count scales or co-operative advertis- 
ing plans to comply with the law, he 
warned. 

The manufacturer who wants to 
avoid legal difficulties and get the 
business, he said, should have a def- 
inite, non-discriminatory plan offer- 
ing allowances to every retail deal- 
er, chain, voluntary and independent 
with whom they do business. This 
contract should be actually offered, 
he added, not just made available in 
the bottom drawer of a desk. 

Efficient marketing and distribu- 
tion are the key to postwar success 
in the food industry, Patsy D’Agos- 
tino, New York, president of the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, told the meeting. Mr. D’Agos- 
tino declared that only when all 
members of the food industry work 
together will a good job of marketing 
and distribution be possible. He con- 
demned the practices of special 
favors and discounts and advertising 
allowances made by manufacturers 
to large retailers. 

(Continued on page 37) 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Behavior, Prices Discussed 


at Chicago Distributors Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.—A discussion of bak- 
ing characteristics of the new 
crop flours by Rowland J. Clark, 
of the W. E. Long Co. and a 
debate on flour prices, between L. E. 
Bowman, Chicago representative of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., and W. Gilbert, flour broker, 
made up the program for a luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors, Nov. 22. The 
double feature program attracted a 
large attendance. 

Mr. Clark discussed the flour char- 
acteristics of the new wheat crop, 
opening his remarks by saying that 
no two crops are alike as they al- 
ways differ in some respects. He 
said we have been through various 
plagues, such as bugs, rust, drouth 
and, last, the New Deal and its 80% 
flour, which caused a number of dif- 
ficulties. When the new crop began 
to move in the Southwest, he said, 
millers’ wheat bins were empty, and 
bakers’ stocks were nil. Mills proc- 
essed new wheat which caused trou- 
ble for millers and bakers. Bakers 
had sweating flour which had to be 
nursed along and its characteristics 
were just as screwy as the New Deal. 
When the 80% flour order was lifted, 
he said, absorption increased, mixing 
tolerance was better and fermenta- 
tion tolerance increased. 

The new crop was a true south- 
western crop. Early cars of new 
flour were milled from early maturing 


wheat, which was used to furnish 
supplies to eager bakers. In normal 
years, he said, this early maturing 
wheat is stored and blended in with 
other varieties later on. This early 
maturing wheat, he said, is now ex- 
hausted, and now the southwestern 
flour is much better. Compared with 
a year ago, ash is up about 0.1%, 
protein is slightly lower, although 
higher than normal. Absorption is 
good. Mixing time shows remark- 
able stability and reasonable toler- 
ance. Fermentation is perhaps the 
Same as a year ago. And he con- 
cluded by saying a baker can make 
a very fine loaf of bread from south- 
western flour. 

The northwestern crop had excel- 
lent growing weather. The summer 
was reasonably cool, and it ripened 
under most favorable conditions. 
Maltose average is up or is a little 
higher than it has been. Ash is 
slightly higher, and protein is parallel 
to the southwestern crop, but not 
quite so much lower than last year. 
Absorption is the same to 1% higher. 
Mixing time is practically the same 
as last year to slightly longer. Flour 
from the new crop will also produce 
a very fine loaf of bread, he said, 
and, he concluded, flours from both 
crops will make excellent bread. 

Following his talk, Mr. Clark and 
L. W. Haas, also of the W. E. Long 
Co., answered a number of questions. 

The second part of the program 
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consisted of a debate on the future 
of the wheat and flour markets. Mr, 
Bowman of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
was on the bull side, saying the mar- 
ket should show strength during the 
next 120 days. The world is still 
low in production, a condition which 
may last several years. Wheat sup- 
plies got down very low, and we had 
the smallest carry-over in history. 
Canada’s crop is lower and this year 
we will need 510,000,000 bus for our 
purposes, 180,000,000 bus for animal 
feed and 280,000,000 bus for seed. 
The government will need 275,000,000 
bus for abroad, and this amount may 
go up. The demand for wheat is in- 
creasing and wheat on farms is 
owned by farmers not in need of 
money. Wheat in terminal markets 
is also in strong hands. Therefore, 
he could not see anything but strong 
wheat prices during the next few 
months. 

William Gilbert took the bear side, 
said prices have been going up for 
seven years, but the picture now is 
changing. He described how prices 
broke from $3 to $1.50 in 1920-21. 
He also reviewed the governmental 
attempts to regulate the market, ard 
told of the grain stabilization act, 
and when the government gave 8(,- 
000,000 bus to the Red Cross for re- 
lief purposes. The war is now over, 
he said, and our entire economy is in 
a period of adjustment. We have 
government price support, but the re- 
cent election will see to it that the 
spenders will be turned out. 

President R. E. Bemmels presided 
at this interesting meeting. He pre- 
sented several new members, and 
also introduced the new officers and 
members of the standing committees. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CO-OP. PLANS ELEVATOR 


Indianapolis, Ind. — The Indiana 
Grain Co-Operative, Inc., with head- 
quarters in this city, will build a 
$500,000 grain elevator in Louisville, 
Ky., Frank G. Rankin, manager, an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Rankin said 
the elevator will have a 450,000 
bus capacity and will be an addition 
to the co-operative’s coldproof stor- 
age plant. Construction of the plant 
will begin soon after Jan. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH AFRICAN WHEAT 
CROPS SHOWS 75% GAIN 


Washington, D. C:—Grain pros- 
pects are favorable in the Union of 
South Africa, and the total harvest 
of small grains, which is becoming 
general, is expected to be somewhat 
above average, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Crops and Markets. Good rainfall 
over much of the Union in early 
October improved winter grain con- 
ditions and early plantings of corn, 
grain sorghums, and forage crops. 

On the basis of unofficial reports, 
the wheat crop, harvested in Novem- 
ber-December, is expected to he 
about 19,000,000 bus, or almost 75‘: 
above last year’s small crop. The 
expected outturns in the leading 
wheat producing areas are approxi- 
mately as follows: Orange Free State, 
8,500,000 bus; Cape Province, 7,500,- 
000, and Transvaal, 2,500,000. Pro- 
duction in Natal, the remaining prov- 
ince, is unimportant. 

The favorable outlook, especially 
for wheat, is reported to be caus- 
ing serious. concern regarding the 
shortage of jute for bags. Jute sup- 
plies last year, though considerably 
less than normal, were not as small 
as this season, when crops are ex- 
pected to be larger than last year’s. 
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rices of Bakery Products Holding 





PREDICTIONS OFFER CONFUSED 
PICTURE OF FUTURE TRENDS 


Spurt of Return to Consignment Selling Reported—Some 
Sources Predict Decline of Price 
Levels 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Prices of bak- 
ery products have been reported to 
be loping along on an even keel in 
the new control-free economy but 
predictions for the future price pic- 
ture of bakery products have as- 
sumed a confused tri-cornered pat- 
tern, with industry spokesmen unde- 
cided as to whether the goods will 
remain stable, decline in price or in- 
crease slightly during the next few 
months. 

[he main burr in the hair of bak- 
ers at present is the return of con- 
signment selling since the termination 
of War Food Order 1 and its re- 
strictions on this prewar -practice. 
O; the baking officials reporting, only 
those whose firms had mushroomed 
production were alarmed at the trend 
of grocers to return stale loaves and 
were concerned over dropping de- 
mand. Most bakers have reported 
increased demand. 

In the main, industry sources have 
indicated that neither price nor bak- 
ing practices had altered appreciably 
with the end of government controls. 
Representatives of the American 
Bakers Association stated that prices 
are “as steady as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar’” and that, if varying at all, 
will probably drop slightly rather 
than follow other commodity prices 
upward. 

Officials for the Association of Re- 
tail Bakers of America reported simi- 
lar views and revealed that higher 
labor costs were not expected to in- 
fluence the various baking concerns 
to add to their prices. ARBA spokes- 
men pointed out that the wartime 
tendency toward expensive yet un- 
skilled labor was reversing to the 
normal hiring of experienced workers, 
thus erasing the spotty low produc- 
tion areas caused by untrained em- 
ployees. 


Predictions Vary 


A poll of individual bakery officials, 
however, disclosed a varied sketch of 
the postwar baking era. Some re- 
ported declining demand; others cited 
rising sales; some predicted price 
boosts; others assured that prices 
would remain steady. All, however, 
emphasized the importance to indi- 
vidual bakeries and to the industry 
as a whole of retaining enrichment 
requirements for bread. Only 19 
states and two territories have man- 
datory enrichment laws now that 
WFO 1 has been rescinded. 

The reinstatement of consignment 
selling appeared to be irritating the 
industry in varying degrees. The two 
national associations reported no 
cases of members complaining about 
excessive use of this practice in any 
areas and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture similarly dis- 
closed that, although firms are now 


being forced to take back stale loaves, 
the arrangement is thus far reason- 
able and normal and has not been 
abused in general. 

One baking company, however, al- 
legedly overflooding the market with 
its products, deplored the fact that 
demand for bread and other items 
was falling and that grocers were 
returning enormous amounts of un- 
sold loaves. A rival concern attrib- 
uted this declining demand and ruin- 
ous consignment sales to the fact 
that the company production was too 
large for consumer quotas recorded 
on its books. 


Consignment Selling Spurts 


A spokesman for one baking firm 
explained that the terror of consign- 
ment sales took alarming steps up- 
ward for a week or so after WFO 1 
was stricken from the books but had 
leveled off now and was not ex- 
pected to cause any serious damage. 
The increase during the first week 
after the order was revoked, he con- 
tended, was probably due to the fact 
that many bakeries tried to “bull” 
the market with their products, thus 
pouring more bread into groceries 
than the consumers could absorb. 

Consensus was that the rising costs 
of ingredients and labor would not 
reach the breaking point—at which 
bakeries would be forced to boost 
prices or suffer severe losses—before 
declining to normal levels. Although 
the associations estimated that prices 
would decline rather than jump high- 
er, some bakery officials believed that 
rising prices would be seen about the 
first of the year but to such a small 
degree that consumers would not 
even notice them. 

The higher price contentions were 
based on the assumption that farm- 
ers were in no hurry to dispose of 
their record wheat crops immediate- 
ly, being inclined rather to hold wheat 
from the market until sales would 
not have to be tallied on this year’s 
income tax blanks. 


Small Carry-Over Cited 


Another factor cited by the pre- 
dictors of higher prices was the small 
wheat carry-over this year in com- 





parison to previous seasons. Only 
some 100,000,000 bus was stored for 
elastic use, according to June esti- 
mates, which is nearly 100,000,000 
bus lower than the carry-over in 1945. 

Ingredient costs have risen consid- 
erably, bakers pointed out, but thus 
far have caused only scattered price 
hikes in the finished products. Be- 
cause flour mix for doughnuts is up 
50% and shortening has risen nearly 
300%, doughnut prices have been 
boosted from an average wartime 
price of 20c doz to the recently re- 
vised price of approximately 29c doz. 

One bakery, specializing in pie pro- 
duction, outlined the following ap- 
proximations in the rise of various 
commodities essential for most bak- 
ing concerns: milk, from the prewar 
price of 8@10c lb to 16@18c; short- 
ening, from 16@17c lb to 33c (lard 
is up to 36c after dropping from the 
peak of 48c in September); flour, 
$3.67 sack prewar to $5.60, Pacific 
Coast; sugar, from 5.55c lb prewar 
to 8c, and eggs, relatively unchanged. 
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ANTI-PICKETING ORDER 


Richmond, Ind.—Picketing around 
the plant of the Richmond Baking 
Co. was broken up Nov. 20, after 
Sheriff Carl Sperling served an anti- 
picketing court order on James K. 
Katz, business agent of Local 691, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL). The restraining order 
was issued against Mr. Katz and 
two other union officials by Judge 
G. H. Hoelscher of Wayne circuit 
court, on complaint of Eugene K. 
Quigg, company president. Mr. Quigg 
complained that the teamsters’ pick- 
eting would have soon forced a shut- 
down of the baking plant. 
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NORRIS GRAIN CO. BUYS 
28 COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Roy O. Mc- 
Kenna, vice president and general 
manager of the Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City division, has announced 
that his company had purchased the 
group of 28 country elevators in 
Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska until 
now owned and operated by the Rob- 
inson Elevator Co. 

The elevators purchased vary in 
size from 10,000 to 70,000 bus capac- 
ity, with a total storage of more than 
half a million bushels. This line of 
country houses brings the total to 
52 country elevators owned and oper- 
ated by the Norris company in the 
Southwest, and will increase its coun- 
try storage capacity to more than 
1,000,000 bus. 
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Centennial-Montana Merger 


Plans Are Reported Dropped 


Negotiations relating to a plan to 
merge the properties and business of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. with 
those of the Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co. of Seattle, Wash., were terminated 
at a meeting attended by representa- 
tives of the board of directors of the 
two companies held in the offices of 
Montana Flour Mills Co. at Great 
Falls on Nov. 22, Charles R. Mc- 
Clave, president of the Montana 


company, has announced. 

Problems relating to an exchange 
of stock for which no solution was 
found prevented the consummation of 
a merger plan which was believed to 
have much to recommend it. 

The status of Montana Flour Mills 
Co. will remain as heretofore and 
the officers, staff and management of 
Montana Flour Mills Co. will remain 
unchanged. 


Certificate on 
Enrichment Good for 
Half Year in N. J. 


New York, N. Y.—The New Jersey 
state board of health ruled Nov. 19 
that under the state’s enrichment 
law a certificate shall be furnished 
to the seller by the buyer, the first 
certificate being good for the first 
half of the calendar year. 

Thereafter two certificates will be 
required annually, one expiring June 
30 and the other Dec. 31, according 
to the ruling. 

The ruling is in line with the sug- 
gestions made by the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. Her- 
bert Lang, president of the New York 
group, and W. P. Tanner, a past 
president of the organization, repre- 
sented the association at a hearing 
with New Jersey state health au- 
thorities late in October. The chief 
point of discussion~was the form of 
the certificate to be required by New 
Jersey under its enrichment law. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHILE GETS MONEY LOAN 
TO BUY ARGENTINE WHEAT 


Argentina has extended to Chile a 
credit of nearly $3,000,000, payable 
in a year, for the purchase of 20,000 
tons of Argentine wheat, according 
to a press dispatch from Santiago, 
Chile. 

The wheat is to be resold in Chile 
by the Chilean government at a loss, 
with the treasury assuming the dif- 
ference. 

The purchase price was understood 
to be $140 long ton and the gov- 
ernment will sell it at $76.40, thus 
assuming a loss of $61.60 ton, or a 
total of $1,232,000 in the entire trans- 
action. 
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W&T HEAD DENIES CHARGES 
IN FEDERAL INDICTMENT 


New York, N. Y.—M. F. Tiernan, 
president of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., in commenting upon the crim- 
inal indictment returned by a fed- 
eral grand jury at Providence, R. I., 
against his company and others for 
alleged monopolistic practices in the 
chlorination equipment field, said 
that the company’s business had been 
advanced during the past 33 years by 
“hard work and through the efforts 
of many competent people employed 
by the firm.” 

He further added that the com- 
pany’s attorneys have assured the of- 
ficers that no wrong has been done 
by the company, and that they are 
not worried over the indictment. 

The Wallace & Tiernan firm, sev- 
eral of its subsidiaries and several 
individuals were included in the in- 
dictment which charged the defend- 
ants with conspiracy to restrain trade 
and attempting to monopolize manu- 
facture and distribution of chlorinat- 
ing equipment. 

Other firms named in the indict- 
ment included: Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago; Schutte & Koerting Co., 
Philadelphia; Hellice, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., and Builders Iron 
Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT IN SEPTEMBER 
DOWN 1% WITH RATE CHANGE 


Elimination of 80% Extraction Requirement Results in an 
Increase of 27%, in Total Millfeed Production, 
Bureau of the Census Reports 


Washington, D. C.—The reduction 
in the extraction rate for wheat flour, 
permitted Sept. 1 by revocation of 
the extraction percentage specifica- 
tion of WFO 144, resulted in the pro- 
duction of less flour in September 
than in August, but the grinding of 
more wheat, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports in its monthly “Facts 
and Industry” statement regarding 
flour milling products. 

Production of wheat flour by mills 
reporting regularly to the bureau 
amounted to 23,700,000 sacks in Sep- 
tember, as compared with 23,900,000 
sacks during August, a decrease of 
1% in flour output. 

On the other hand, production of 
millfeed increased by 27%, from 356,- 
000 tons to 451,000 tons. 

The wheat grind for September to- 
taled 54,200,000 bus as compared with 
51,400,000 bus in August, although 
there were only 24 working days in 
September, three less than in August. 

On the basis of data for 758 “iden- 
tical’ mills, the bureau report states, 
there was an apparent increase of 
6% in the total wheat flour produc- 
tion in the United States over a year 
ago. These mills produced 22,600,- 
000 sacks in September, 1946, as com- 
pared with 21,300,000 sacks in Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

Wheat flour production in Septem- 
ber was about the same in August 
in Buffalo and Minneapolis but else- 
where there were noticeable changes. 
Production increased 5% in the Seat- 
tle-Tacoma center and also in Fort 
Worth; it dropped 4% in Kansas City, 
Mo; 6% in Hutchinson, Kansas; 11% 
in Los Angeles, and 14% in Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Of the wheat flour mills reporting, 
75 were idle during September, com- 
pared with 92 in August. Of these, 
56 were idle both months. 

The extraction rate for September 
averaged 72.8%, as compared with 
an average of 71.3% for the same 
month of 1945. 





PILLSBURY ADVERTISING 
WINS TOP AWARD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—National rec- 
ognition has been accorded Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in the announcement by 
National Ad-Views magazine that the 
company has been selected from 
more than 5,000 national advertisers 
as winner of its Socrates high award 
of the year. 

Winning the award on its product 
and public relations ads, Pillsbury 
was cited for “maintaining a con- 
sistently high standard in advertis- 
ing.” Special mention was given to 
R. J. Keith, director of advertising, 
and to V. R. West, public relations 
director. 

Material from more than 5,000 ad- 
vertisers was analyzed by the Na- 
tional Ad-Views staff during a 12- 
month period. Pillsbury accumulat- 
ed the highest point total from 
monthly scorings. 

The magazine devoted the cover of 
a recent issue to the announcement 
while the two following pages con- 
taind reproductions of three current 
Pillsbury ads. 





SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for September, 





1946, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, by states: 
Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 8,584 3,721 162,250 
Minnesota . 44 6,973 3,067 129,330 
New York . 33 6,296 2,772 118,300 
Missouri a 48 4,5 1,952 94,300 
ei eee 30 3, 1,599 76,600 
Iilinois .... 33 2 3,233 70,800 
Washington. 16 2 998 48,470 
Oklahoma . 28 2, 1,081 44,020 
i ee 66 a 752 47,720 
Oregon ..i. 15 i; 612 28,450 
Nebraska .. 32 » 656 28,650 
California . 10 375 16,910 
ere 8 421 18,260 
Colorado .. 17 406 16,350 
‘Tennessee .. 66 1,098 458 30,340 
N. Dakota . 10 382 16,710 
Michigan .. 42 363 20,570 
Indiana 45 406 27,320 
Kentucky .. 73 323 23,210 
Montana 15 368 17,100 
BIER. foc 8608 22 297 12,690 
Virginia ... 103 320 25,570 
Wisconsin . 6 200 7,960 
Penn'lvania 127 217 22,980 
EGR §sic.c<8 15 177 8,980 
N. Carolina 60. 366 159 17,760 
Maryland .. 26 274 119 9,610 
Georgia ;. 11 179 74 3,360 
S. Carolina. 15 90 37 3,890 
W. Virginia 12 67 30 3,660 
Other states* 30 500 219 14,440 
Totals.. 1,127 54,210 23,672 1,166,560 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; -Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 
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STOCKHOLDERS RENAME 
ALL DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 


Kansas City, Mo. — All directors 
and officers of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., were re-elected at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the 
company, which took place Nov. 20 
at Kansas City. 
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KROGER FIRM TO BUILD 
WAREHOUSE AND BAKERY 


Charleston, W. Va.—Joseph B. Hall, 
president of Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, has announced 
plans for construction of a large 
warehouse and bakery plant in 
Charleston at a cost of more than 
$750,000. 

“Work will begin on the project 
as soon as materials are available,” 
Mr. Hall told local Kroger branch 
house officials who held a breakfast 
in his honor at the Hotel Daniel 
Boone. 

He added that the decision to build 
here stemmed from the fact that 
Charleston “is one of the best busi- 
ness producing units of the entire 
Kroger setup.” 
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RICHARD W. LIGHTBURNE 
DIES IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo. — Richard W. 
Lightburne, for many years a lead- 
ing export flour and marine insur- 
ance agent in Kansas City, died Nov. 
23, in a hospital where he had been 
a patient since Nov. 2. Mr. Light- 
burne, who was 87, had retired from 
active business. 

Born in Memphis, Mr. Lightburne 
operated the New Orleans office of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway. 











In 1900, he moved to Kansas City 
where he started his own business 
as a steamship and insurance agent 
and was widely known among millers 
for more than 40 years. 

During World War I, President 
Wilson named a boat the R. W. Light- 
burne, Jr., in recognition of his war- 
time shipping services to the nation. 

Surviving are two daughters and a 
son. Funeral services were held Nov. 
25 in Kansas City. 
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AMF REPORTS INCOME 
FOR PERIOD TO SEPT. 30 
New York, N. Y.—The American 

Machine & Foundry Co., for the nine 

months ended Sept. 30, has reported 

net income of $777,949, compared with 
$871,804 in the 1945 period. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN IN SEPTEMBER 


—~<>— 
Total Production for Month Set at 
163,000 Sacks for Decline of 
47.8% From August 














Washington, D. C.—Rye flour pro- 
duction during September declined 
47.8% from the output during Au- 
gust, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports in its monthly “Facts for In- 
dustry.” 

September rye flour production 
amounted to 163,000 sacks, as com- 
pared with 312,000 sacks during Au- 
gust. Stocks of rye flour, however, 
had increased to 68,000 sacks on Sept. 
30, contrasted with the low of 9,000 
sacks on hand June 30. 

Rye millfeed production declined 
59.6% during September from the 
August total, the figures being 2,038 
tons and 5,044 tons, respectively. 

There were 22 mills that reported 
grinding rye during September, com- 
pared with 34 during August. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the production 
of rye flour in the United States as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 


Grain Flour pro- 

Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 

7000's omitted—, 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
BU vsctcccs 23 751 312 5,044 
| Perr 20 109 46 680 
SD ecerveses 30 233 97 1,638 
ME beh svavees 22 835 352 5,590 
err 18 588 265 3,100 
BEAPGH .ccvcses 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
Pl ae 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 

December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November ..... 24 577 263 2,779 
ee etree 23 581 261 2,857 
September 24 598 264 2,978 
BO eee 24 742 336 3,412 
, eee 23 659 297 3,091 
SUMO sccccsvcs 35 654 298 3,215 
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FLOUR STOCKS GAIN 
143% IN 3 MONTHS 


Mills Report Inventories Totaling 4,- 
$22,000 Sacks on Sept. 30, Cen- 
sus Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat flour 
stocks on hand, in all positions, sold 
and unsold, as reported by mills on 
Sept. 30 to the Bureau of the Census 
totaled 4,322,000 sacks, an increase 
of 143.4% from the all-time low cf 
1,776,000 sacks on June 30, 1946, the 
bureau reports in its monthly “Facts 
for Industry.” 


The total, as compared with the 
amount of flour on hand Sept. 3), 
1945, is down 16.3%, the figure for 
the 1945 reporting date being 5,165.- 
000 sacks. 

By principal flour producing states, 
Kansas mills reported a drop of 209% , 
as compared with their inventories 
on Sept. 30, 1945. Minnesota stocks 
were down 14.5%, and New Yor 
stocks were about the saame—0.5% up. 


A detailed report of flour stocks 
by states follows: 

QUARTERLY WHEAT FLOUR STOCK: 

BY STATES 

The Bureau of the Census of the Unite! 
States Department of Commerce repor's 
the wheat flour stocks by quarters (Sept. 5) 
and June 30, 1946, and Sept. 30, 1945) as 
reported by mills in sacks (000’s omitted) 














% of chang: 
Sept. 30, 
1946, from— 
Sept. June Sept. June Sep! 
30, 30, 30, 30, 30 
State 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
-— 1,000 sacks——, 
Kansas .... 329 110 411 199.1 —20 
Minn, ..... 517 161 605 221.1 —14.5 
| ie. Sa 842 250 838 236.8 0 
Missouri .. 161 39 229 312.8 —29. 
BORMO occc 321 168 340 91.1 — 5.5 
Illinois .... 176 128 351 37.5 —49.) 
Washington 333 183 328 82.0 1.5 
Oklahoma . 157 116 216 35.3 —27. 
rere 74 16 90 362.5 —17.8 
Oregon .... 177 59 175 300.0 * 
Nebraska .. 103 33 129 212.1 —20 
California . 437 255 569 71.4 —23.2 
TOWR csscce 66 24 67 175.0 —1 
Colorado .. 58 24 83 141.7 —30 
Tennessee . 86 30 86 186.7 0 
N. Dakota . 38 14 47 171.4 —19. 
Michigan .. 46 34 94 35.3 —851.1 
Indiana ... 62 24 63 158.3 —1. 
Kentucky . ag 6 af 
Montana ... 39 11 45 254.5 —13.5 
i. eee bd * bd 
Virginia ... 21 18 38 16.7 —44.7 
Wisconsin . ® s s 
Penn’ lvania 35 11 45 218.2 —22.2 
SGRNO. scare 26 6 27 333.3 — 3. 
No. Carolina 16 6 29 166.7 —44.8 
Maryland .. 5 2 6 150.0 —16.7 
Georgia .... 6 1 8 500.0 —25./ 
So. Carolina bd s ® 
W. Virginia 8 4 9 100.0 —11.1 
Other states 184 49 235 275.5 —21.7 
Totals ..4,322 1,776 5,163 143.4 —16. 


Stocks on hand in all positions, sold an: 
unsold, as reported by the mills. Stocks o 
rye flour total 68,330 sacks on Sept. 30 
1946, as compared with 8,610 sacks o1 
June 30, 1946, and 106,050 sacks on Sept 
30, 1945. 

*Included in “other states” to avoid dis 
closure of individual mill data. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announce: 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pct. of Lbs 





total wheat 
c Production. . Daily wheat capac- per 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 

















1946— oo 000’s omitted ~ 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
August . 1,124 51,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.: 
July 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
June . 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.¢ 
May .. 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.’ 
April 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.6 
March ‘ 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
January ........ 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 
1945— 
December 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November .. 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 77.8 139.8 
October 1,039 57,752 24,805 502 1,156 79.5 139.7 
September ...... 1,036 51,885 22,212 453 1,156 80.0 140.2 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pet. 
of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-— Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity, sacks ated of flour’ of flour 
September— 000’s omitted—__——__, 
Se 49,662 21,284 433 1,051 84.4 140.0 40.7 
SOE 51,644 22,555 430 1,061 88.6 137.4 38.2 
Jan.-Sept.— 
0 Se 448,678 192,149 3,939 1,044 80.4 140.1 - 41.0 
1946. cece 411,903 186,188 3,101 1,057 76.9 132.7 33.: 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Plan Clarification of Export Quotas 





AMENDMENT 21 TO WFO 144 
AWAITS BUDGET BUREAU OK 


Change Will Permit Mills to Charge Nonmilling Ex- 
porters’ Flour to Their Export Base Instead 
of Against 85% Domestic Grind 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Office of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Turmoil in the 
milling industry over being forced 
to tally sales to nonmilling flour ex- 
porters under their domestic grind, 
instead of under export flour as had 
been previously understood, is expect- 
ed to be remedied by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
the immediate future. 

Under the proposed Amendment 
21 to War Food Order 144, millers 
would be permitted to add the flour 
contracted for by nonmilling export- 
ers to their export base and thus 
be no longer compelled to take such 
flour out of their domestic grind— 
which is still limited to 85% of ca- 
pacity. 

This confusion in the general ex- 
port flour trade was prompted by the 
vagueness of the recent Amendment 
20 to WFO 144, which defined re- 
quirements on domestic and export 
grinds. No mention was made in that 
amendment concerning sales to non- 
milling export firms, so it was natu- 
rally presumed by millers that these 
contracted sales would come from 
their export grind. 

USDA officials, however, were of a 
different mind. When the various 
mills began transporting flour to 
these nonmilling exporters and re- 
cording these sales under their ‘“ex- 
port” ledger, United States policy 
men jumped into the transactions 
with emphatic instructions to the 
millers to the effect that these sales 
comprised domestic, not export, deal- 
ings. 

Federation Urges Revision 

Since the Nov. 13 effective date 
of Amendment 20, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation has been pounding 
the department for reconsideration 
of its interpretation of the clause. 
The most recent reports revealed 
that the USDA has approved this 
corrective amendment and that the 
budget bureau must pass it before it 
can become effective. 


MNF officials met with budget 
bureau representatives to discuss the 
embryo amendment, and expressed 
confidence that the measure would 
be released within a few days. It 
was explained that the budget bureau 
must approve all government orders 
which requires questionnaires or re- 
ports in order to avoid duplication 
in the various agencies in Wash- 
ington. The amendment will specify 
that certain information be forward- 
ed by the milling industry. 

Reports which will be required un- 
der the forthcoming amendment will 
include the amounts milled for do- 
mestic and export uses within speci- 
fied periods, information as to. the 
different plants’ export basis and 
daily grind and statistics on these 
phases during the last quarter. 


It is also expected that the meas- 


ure will allow millers to carry over 
unground grain from one quarter to 
the next and add it to their preced- 
ing quota. This condensation is pre- 
dicted because of the transportation 
difficulties and the lengthy maritime 
strike which blocked export of much 
of the flour during the last few 
weeks. 

USDA estimates place the unex- 
ported flour and grains at more than 
3,000,000 tons, to be shipped within 
the next two months. Only approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons at the very 
most can be exported within that 
time under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and it will be remem- 
bered, docks are still in a slight up- 
roar from the strike. Railroads for 
domestic transportation have the 
prospects of drastically slashed coal 
supplies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UPPER MICHIGAN BAKERS 
JOIN WISCONSIN GROUP 


Milwaukee, Wis. — A request of 
Michigan Peninsula bakers to become 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc., because of “geo- 
graphical advantages” has been ap- 
proved by the board of governors of 
the Wisconsin group, which has des- 
ignated the new group as the “Up- 
per Michigan, Group” and District 
No. 5. 

At a meeting of bakers from this 
Upper Peninsula area at Marquette, 
Mich., in November, two bakers were 
elected to serve on the board of the 
Wisconsin association. They are 
Maurice Nolingberg, Nolingberg Bak- 
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ing Co., Iron River, Mich., and James 
Randall, Wakefield (Mich.) Bakery. 

There are between 35 and 40 bak- 
ers in the area and they will have 
the same privileges as all other mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin association. 

The new group will hold its next 
meeting Dec. 7 at the Scott Hotel, 
Hancock, Mich., for the purpose of 
perfecting their organization and 
making plans for co-operation with 
Wisconsin association activities and 
projects, according to Fred Laufen- 
burg, secretary of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has 
declared a 60c common _ dividend, 
which will bring 1946 payments to 
$1.20. This is equal to $4.80 on the 
old stock, split four for one at the 
start of 1946, which received $4.25 
in 1945. 








Puget Sound Ports 
Now Picketed by 
Checkers’ Union 


Seattle, Wash.—The west coast 
strike by masters’ mates and pilots 
has been settled and cargoes were 
moving Nov. 25 on the Columbia 
River. The AFL checkers’ union, 
however, has taken over at Puget 
Sound where the masters’ mates and 
pilots groups left off. : 

All Puget Sound ports are being 
picketed by checkers and predictions 
of a settlement are indefinite. 

Pacific Northwest mills which can- 
not ship via the Columbia River are 
operating on a curtailed basis because 
of the new difficulty. 





PMA Flour Price Rise Falls 
Short; Only 5,000 Tons Bought 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 
10@15c sack in Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s flour  pur- 
chase price on Nov. 20, which brought 
the basis up to $5.03% at the Gulf 
and $5.28 delivered New York, was 
insufficient to attract much flour and 
purchases up to early this week had 
amounted to only about 5,000 tons. 

Despite the slowness of mills to 
offer, the PMA announced that it 
would stand by its price with no fur- 
ther increase immediately, or at least 
until the transportation § situation 
eases. 

It is estimated that there is re- 
maining approximately 3,000,000 tons 
of flour and grains to be exported 
within the coming two-month period 
and most optimistic estimates reveal 
that 2,000,000 tons at the very most 
can be shipped through export chan- 
nels. 


L. J. Morgan, PMA purchasing offi- 


cer, stated that the purchase pro- 
gram exports are three weeks behind 
and feared that drastic repercussions 
might arise if the coal strike is pro- 
longed. 


The higher PMA price is consid- 
ered low by the milling industry be- 
cause of rising wheat and bag costs. 
The level reflects the former bag 
price of 18c. If jute bags must be 
used by millers, PMA officials re- 
vealed that an additional 18c allow- 
ance would be made to compensate. 





BREAD IS .THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JUNE MEETING SCHEDULED 
BY EASTERN FEDERATION 


New York, N. Y.—The Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., 
will hold its next annual meeting and 
convention at the Hotel Commodore, 
June 9 and 10, 1947, the executive 
board has decided. 








Make Destruction of Surplus Foods 
a Crime, Says British FAO Delegate 


Washington, D. C.—Harold Wilson, 
head of the United Kingdom delega- 
tion to the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, now gath- 
ered in Washington, has offered a 
new British program for feeding the 
world. It differs in important points 
from the plan outlined by Sir John 
Orr, director general of FAO, but 
has the same general objective. 

One of the most important new is- 
sues aroused is the proposal that 
physical destruction of surplus food 
stocks by any nation should be treat- 
ed ‘as an international crime. In- 
stead, Mr. Wilson proposes, the sur- 
plus countries should ship excess 
commodities to needy governments 
at extremely low cost. 

Mr. Wilson would place the world 
feeding job in the hand of individual 
governments instead of making an 
international group dictator over the 


nations. He would put Sir John’s 
buffer stocks plan under direction 
of the producing countries, with con- 
trol of international accumulations 
of an excess commodity only in case 
the individual nations require such 
aid. 

The United Kingdom, the first 
member nation to suggest a detailed 
outline to implement the objectives 
laid down by the 30-odd nations at- 
tending the Copenhagen parley in 
August, recommended five types of 
machinery for achieving internation- 
al commodity stabilization — Buffer 
stocks, long-termed contracts, regu- 
lation schemes, special ad HOC ar- 
rangements and special price 
schemes. 

Mr. Wilson on behalf of his gov- 
ernment continues to champion long- 
term contracts even though other 


such schemes, fearing that political 
pressures could easily fix wrong base 
prices or that these contracts could 
become de-stabilizing factors by 
throwing the whole weight of adjust- 
ment upon the part of the supply 
pool, which is not covered by the 
agreements. 

The British are still toying with 
the special deal idea as against ef- 
forts by the United States and Can- 
ada to bring them around to the 
practice of negotiating commodity 
agreements. 

Some 30 national organizations, in 
co-operation with Food for Freedom, 
Inc., conferred with Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Dodd and Under Sec- 
retary of State Clayton on Nov. 22 
in an effort to get a concrete pro- 
gram set up to prevent reoccurrence 
in 1947 of this year’s world food 
crisis. 
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DOMESTIC, EXPORT FLOUR 
SALES CONTINUE LIBERAL 


Bakers Showing More Interest — Export Demand Inex- 
haustible—Prices Average 15c Higher as Wheat Rises 
—Boxcar, Steamer Troubles Slow Deliveries 


Flour bookings representing over 
100% of milling capacity were re- 
ported last week, despite the fact 
some mills were oversold and could 
not participate. A big end of the 
business again was in export chan- 
nels, with an apparently inexhaust- 
ible southern hemisphere demand at 
strong prices attracting liberal vol- 
ume of mill bookings. Domestic buy- 
ers also are showing renewed inter- 
est because of the rising prices and, 
while buying among bakers is not 
entirely uniform, some of them are 
interested in taking on round lots for 
shipment in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1947. Sizeable number of 
domestic buyers, however, cling to 
the hope of lower prices later on and 
are content to work on _ previous 
bookings. 

Flour prices again are up from 10c 
to 25c for the week, the general av- 
erage being about 15c sack in both 
export and domestic categories. The 
advance is attributable to further 
rises in wheat costs. It is said that 
in view of the present “boxcar” wheat 
market, in which mills are forced to 
bid up just to get railroad equip- 
ment, any flour buying wave prob- 
ably would give added strength to 
prices. The advance of 15c sack in 
PMA’s flour buying prices was in- 
sufficient to attract much flour, as 
the increase lagged behind the rise in 
wheat. Mills are losing more and 
more running time due to boxcar 
shortage. 


Export Demand Unbroken 


Transportation troubles have had 
their effect on exports of flour also. 
Steamship space is tighter than ever, 
particularly to outlying points. How- 
ever, South American countries seem 
starved for flour, with Brazil, Ecua- 
dor and Venezuela particularly good 
buyers. Heavy bookings have been 
made to the Philippines and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies and when mills 
cannot take orders for prompt ship- 
ment, the inquiries are extended into 
forward positions. Inland mills also 
are experiencing a heavy inquiry 
from eastern export houses and Pa- 
cific Coast exporters are showing 
renewed interest now that the mari- 
time strike has been settled. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has au- 
thorized export flour sales to the 
United Kingdom up to end of March, 
1947, and to other countries up to 
end of December, 1946. Demand is 
heavy and Canadian mills are com- 
pletely booked up until the end of 
this year. Substantial orders are 
also reported in hand for the early 
months of 1947. All markets to 
which shipments are allowed are 
clamoring for flour. 


Mills Booked Heavily Ahead 

Considerable activity in spring 
wheat flour has been evident the 
past week, with bookings averaging 
115.3% of capacity. This compares 
with 81% the previous week and 60% 
a year ago. Some mills did not par- 
ticipate because of being oversold 
previously and the week’s new busi- 
ness was believed to have booked 
most plants up for nearly four 
months. Bakers, including some of 
the largest ones, have purchased 


round lots for shipment ahead as far 
as six months, it is reported. Mills 
are swamped with shipping directions 
and are getting farther behind on 
deliveries on account of the tighten- 
ing car situation. Little hope of im- 
provement is offered by railroad offi- 
cials. Export inquiry continues good, 
particularly from Latin American 
markets, and European buyers are 
showing renewed interest. Spring 
wheat mills report advances of 10c 
to 25c sack in flour prices the past 
week, with considerable variation be- 
tween mills. The average increase 
is about 15c over a week ago. 


Renewed Bakery Buying Expected 

Sales of southwestern mills aver- 
aged 102% of capacity, of which 
more than a third was export busi- 
ness. The previous week’s total was 
72% and a year ago 48%. It is the 
opinion of some millers that few of 
their domestic customers are booked 
heavily beyond January and a re- 
vival of interest among bakers is 
expected within a few weeks. Fam- 
ily flour sales continue on the slow 
side in the Southwest and there is 
little interest in soft wheat flours for 
the bakery trade or home consump- 
tion. A rush of shipping directions 
has hit millers since the coal strike, 
but production rates continue to slip 
behind because of inadequate trans- 
portation. Export movement also is 
affected, since railroads have prohib- 
ited shipments of southwestern flour 
to the Gulf more than 10 days in 
advance of steamer loading. This has 
not slowed the forward sales for ex- 
port account, however, with Brazil, 
Ecuador and Venezuela particularly 
good buyers. Export flour prices are 
steady to 15c higher and domestic 
prices are 15@20c up from a week 
ago. 

Despite the price firmness, Buffalo 
mills report a fairly active demand 


for flour. Many buyers now are well 
booked for 90 to 120 days. In the 
metropolitan New York area, domes- 
tic trade is comparatively slow, since 
most offerings are for 90 to 120 days’ 
shipment, while about the only de- 
mand is for high glutens for near-by 
delivery. A fair volume of both 
northwestern and southwestern flours 
was sold to large bakers early last 
week, but sales later slackened off. 
Export inquiry in the New York mar- 
ket remains strong, but most mills 
are not in a position to book business, 
as it would further lessen the supply 
available for domestic use. 

The firmer quotations at Boston 
appeared to bring an increased in- 
quiry for flour. Mill offerings to 
that area generally are confined to 
the first quarter of 1947. Some con- 
cern is expressed over tardiness of 
shipments. Only limited activity is 
reported at Philadelphia, where buy- 
ers continue to resist the higher ask- 
ing prices. The majority of bakers 
report ample stocks on hand. Sugar 
supplies have been replenished by the 
arrival of three previously strike- 
bound cargoes. Trading is quiet in 
the Pittsburgh area, with bakers well 
stocked and desirous of awaiting fu- 
ture price trends. 


Chicago Advance Slows Buying 


Advances of 15@20c sack in Chi- 
cago flour prices were not condu- 
cive to buying and trade the past 
week has been slow. Current sales 
are light and scattered in both bak- 
ery and family types. Cleveland 
trade is moderate. Large bakers are 
booked for 90 days and small bak- 
ers are well supplied. At the 'same 
time, mills are not eager to make 
contracts. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the chief 
difficulty of mills is that of obtain- 
ing cars to ship out flour and also 
to bring in wheat. Mills are grinding 
to capacity on both export and do- 
mestic business and are not press- 
ing for new sales, due to uncertainty 
of shipment. A good demand is noted 
from eastern points. Mills have ex- 
port flour to go to China and the 
Philippines and are hopeful that 
these loadings can progress now that 
the maritime strike is over. 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 33,571 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Durum Granular Buyers Back Away 
from Advances Caused by Wheat Rise 


Durum receipts at terminals con- 
tinue very light and prices are ex- 
ceedingly strong. No. 2 hard durum 
at Minneapolis has advanced to $2.30 
bu spot and $2.26 “to arrive.” It 
is understood that a few mills have 
contracted to pay the spot price for 
wheat to arrive by specific dates. 

The strength has driven durum 
granular buyers out of the market. 
Most of the macaroni manufactur- 
ers who bought at the $5.05 bulk 
price probably have contracted to last 
them 90 days or more. Those who 
failed to get in at the bottom are ex- 
pected to have to buy again before 
long. They refuse to pay the cur- 
rent price, $5.45 sack, and say they 
will go along on a hand-to-mouth ba- 
sis. 

Mills are swamped with shipping 
directions, with eastern manufactur- 
ers complaining bitterly about delays 
in deliveries. Millers, however, can- 
not get all the cars they need, and 
unfortunately the situation may get 
worse before it is better. 

While prices for macaroni products 


have advanced to some degree in the 
Midwest, eastern manufacturers state 
that thus far they have made no 
major changes in prices, despite the 
higher production costs resulting 
from costlier durum granulars. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Nov. 23, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.10@2.30 $2.08@2.28 
2 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.30 2.08@2.28 
3 Durum or better... 2.10@2.29 2.07 @2.28 
4 Durum or better... 2.09@2.28 coe oes 
5 Durum or better... 2.08@2.27 voe@ wwe 
1 Red Durum ....... 2.11 2.07 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day -week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
WOW: BEES cccvccctss *209,443 100 
Previous week ...... 186,795 89 
BORE GED 060 cts ticnsr 232,608 111 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 23, 1946............ 3,757,012 


SEY ReMSV, B46, BOSS. 20.0 csccvisss 
*Preliminary. 


4,262,498 
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to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,869,846 sacks, compared with 
3,836,275 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,354,097 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,340,213 sacks and 
three years ago 3,355,304. Production 
increased 33,000 sacks in the North- 
west over last week, 52,000 in Buf- 
falo and 31,000 in the Central and 
Southeast, while production decreased 
53,000 sacks in the Southwest and 
30,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PRICES SHOW 
FURTHER DECLINES 


—~<>— 


Cautious Buying by Mixers and Feed 
ers Reflected in Ingredient 
Price Adjustments 








A further downward adjustmeni 
took place in the feed market this 
week, as buyers hesitated to accumu: 
late stocks at prevailing prices and 
supplies became more plentiful. De 
mand is variable, being fairly good 
for such items as bran, alfalfa meal, 
brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains 
and packing house products, but much 
slower for the heavy wheat feeds 
oilseed meals and hominy feed. A 
further decline in wheat millfeed 
prices and lower oilseed meal mar- 
kets caused a 7-point drop in the 
Production and Marketing Adminis 
tration feedstuffs index, to 253.5. 
This is still 47 points higher than 
when price ceilings were in effect i: 
September and October. Bran prices, 
however, are back nearly to the ceil- 
ing level. 

Demand for bran broadened fol- 
lowing last week’s sharp decline, but 
inquiry for the relatively higher 
priced shorts and middlings is rathei 
light and prices have declined fur- 
ther, bringing this feed more near] 
in line. with the lighter offal. A 
Minneapolis, bran is in good demand 
from near-by dairying sections which 
has resulted in an upward reaction 
of $1@1.50 ton from the recent low 
point. Discounts on future shipments 
narrowed as the spot market became 
stronger and December, January and 
February shipment bran command 
virtually the prompt price. March 
shipment is discounted at about $) 
ton and April shipment $2 below 
prompt. Standard middlings are ii 
slower request with prices off $2@ 
2.50 ton. 

Bran has held relatively steady at 
Chicago, but standard middlings are 
weaker. Flour middlings and red dog 
are reported in good inquiry at their 
respective premiums. At Kansas City 
trade has been irregular, but the bra 
market shows a sharp recovery from 
the low point as demand broadened 
including substantial quantities sold 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and ai 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities o! 
those areas, amounted to 57,504 ton: 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com 
pares with an output of 54,491 ton: 
in the week previous and 60,569 tons 
in the similar period a year ago 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,035,162 tons as compared with 1, 
143,876 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as_ the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Add Several 
Cents; Hit New Highs 


Mills Forced to Bid Wheat Up to Obtain Boxcars 
—Farm Movement Slowed by Blocked Elevators 


Wheat prices skyrocketed to new 
high levels for the past 27 years last 
week, and although they fell back 
slightly toward the end, remained 
2%@5%e higher at leading futures 
markets and 5@9c higher on or- 
dinary protein cash spring and win- 
ter wheat at northwestern and south- 
western terminal markets than a 
week earlier. Premiums for protein 
widened further, with 16% protein 
spring wheat at Minneapolis as much 
as 14c bu higher than a week ago. 
Very limited offerings, due to the 
boxear shortage, coupled with strong 
bidding by millers to obtain both the 
cars and the wheat, accounted for 
the extreme strength. The CCC 
dropped out of the spring and winter 
wheat terminals at the price rise. 


Coal Strike a Factor 


The strike of coal miners had a 
bullish effect on markets by stimu- 
lating buying on the theory that a 
prolonged coal tie-up would curtail 
railroad locomotive power and reduce 
the already light grain receipts even 
further. Indications recently have 
pointed to increased willingness of 
farmers to release wheat at the high- 
er price levels, but they are prevent- 
ed from expanding shipments to any 
great extent by the inability of rail- 
roads to move grain to market. 
Many country elevators are blocked 
and cannot accept more wheat from 
farmers. 

Millers have large backlogs of both 
foreign and domestic flour orders 
upon which they are losing head- 
way through lack of cars for load- 
ing out the finished product. Plants 
are losing running time because of 
this situation and with winter trans- 
portation difficulties foreshadowed by 
snow and zero temperatures in north- 
ern areas over the week-end, the fu- 
ture outlook is gloomy. The govern- 
ment is lagging in its export ship- 
ments for the same reason. The 
United Kingdom was reported to have 
been turned down by Canada on a 
request for 40,000,000 bus more wheat 
and there were indications that this 
request would be diverted to the 
United States. Possibility of in- 
creased foreign allocations the last 
half of this crop year has been men- 
tioned, although this is offset by re- 
ports of wheat agreements between 
deficit European countries and Ar- 
gentina. 

As of Nov. 25, Chicago January 
wheat closed at $2.13% and March 
at $2.06%.- Minneapolis December 
ended at $2.18% and May at $1.94%. 
Kansas City December closed at 
$2.09% and May at $2.02% bu. 


Kansas City Prices Strong 


A brisk demand for cash wheat 
at Kansas City found offerings very 
light because of the boxcar shortage 
and prices rose consistently. No. 1 
hard 11.50% protein wheat sold Nov. 
23 on the basis of 28c over Kansas 
City May, with %c additional for 
each 4% protein up to 12% and 
above that level 1c for each 1% of 
protein. Buying by the CCC fell off 
with the rising market. Some slight 
indication of weakness appeared at 
the close of the week and there were 
freer offerings “to arrive’ from in- 
terior shippers, a reflection of farm- 
er selling and a desire to take ad- 


vantage of the highest cash wheat 
price in 27 years. Buyers were slow 
to take these offerings and penalties 
appeared for delayed shipment, gen- 
erally 1c less for every five days 
beyond 10 days. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Nov. 23, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.17@2.36% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.16@2.35% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.15 @2.34% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.14@2.33% 
oe oe ac eer 2.17@2.22% 
WO. 3 TG cvicvccsstssosseces BOD 
DOO DAE, 20463.99660 1054654054 2.15@2.20% 
Gy GE BE, 2a Fa ete e Rie o7 Bess 2.14@2.19% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter quoted Nov. 
25 at $2.26@2.27, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 1c premium. Demand is 
good and exceeds current’ offerings. 
Elevator stocks there decreased 536,- 
000 bus last week, ‘to a total of 
6,035,000 bus. 


Spring Prices, Premiums Up 


Cash spring wheat offerings were 
light, with only 1,428 cars of all 
classes received at Minneapolis and 
1,895 at Duluth. Most of the arriv- 
als applied on old contracts, leaving 
little for open market sale. Minne- 
apolis demand was active, with mills 
after boxcars as much as they were 
wheat. The strong bidding forced the 
track Minneapolis basis to within 1c 
of Duluth quotations, despite the 
good demand for wheat that could be 
moved to the latter market prior to 
the close of navigation. Ordinary 
protein spring wheat was up 7@9c 
during the week and premiums for 
protein advanced 2@5c bu. Milling 
durum was up about 9c bu with best 
lots of hard amber quoted at $2.30 
bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Nov. 23: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.26 
DNS 59 Ibs 
DNS 58 lbs 
DNS 56 lbs 
DNS 56 lbs 
DNS 55 Ibs 
Premiums for protein are generally 7c 
for 13%, 16c for 14%, 23c for 15%, and 
30c for 16%. 
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CCC Boosts Pacific Price 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
worked upward, with the CCC boost- 
ing its Portland price to $1.93 bu and 
the trade was forced to pay higher to 
get wheat. Farm offerings have dried 
up, with farmers waiting until the 
new year before selling, for tax pur- 
poses. The shortage of cars is ex- 
tremely acute, with both the CCC 
and the private trade in a desperate 
position. CCC on one day this week 
received only one car, on another six 
cars. With settlement of the water- 
front strike, the situation is ex- 
pected to become still more acute, as 
CCC demands wheat for its export 
program. Outlets other than ex- 
port are limited by inability to ob- 
tain boxcars. Feed manufacturers 
are not in too bad shape, as require- 
ments are sharply lower at this time 
of the year, and their requirements 
are well taken care of, if not by 
wheat, then by other grains. Seed- 
ing is about 90% completed in the 
Pacific Northwest and another ex- 
cellent winter wheat crop is already 
being forecast. Soil and moisture 


conditions are extremely good this 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Nov. 17-23, Previous Nov. 18-24, Nov. 19-25, Nov. 21-27, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
SERINE 64.595 06 44 6:05 40:0 be eS *968,267 934,822 820,487 765,022 739,312 
ah, ee Ee Ee 1,405,752 1,458,387 1,182,836 1,122,048 1,229,992 
0 ec ee ere 578,145 526,307 493,929 521,429 517,900 
Central and Southeast ........ *600,264 569,613 541,608 567,970 526,338 
WOCth FPOCIRG COA on. cicccess *317,418 347,146 315,237 363,744 341,762 
See er eee eee eT 3,869,846 3,836,275 3,354,097 3,340,213 3,355,304 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 








-———Percentage of capacity operated——_,, cm——July 1 to———7". 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

17-23, Previous 18-24, 19-25, 21-27, 23, 24, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 98 95 82 80 73 17,538,503 18,345,864 
Southwest ...... 97 100 87 81 89 29,261,991 26,996,350 
BURRIS .cccccses 96 88 82 90 90 10,809,069 11,153,488 
Central and S. E. 76 72 68 72 67 10,614,090 12,347,168 
No. Pacific Coast 84 92 88 88 83 6,281,118 7,312,744 
TOCRIS 2460%% 92 1 82 2 81 74,504,771 76,155,614 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
ee 4 2 re 894,660 888,906 99 
Previous week .. 894,660 926,106 104 
WOOF B80 .icces 814,380 763,493 94 
Two years ago.. 814,380 734,022 90 
PIVG-VOAF GVOTFABE ..cc cc sssscssces 85 
TO-TEE GHOPERE 45.055 ckipccsresees 17 
Kansas City 
Nov. 17-23 .....+ 364,320 334,936 92 
Previous week .. 364,320 361,513 99 
Year ago ...... 352,800 281,798 80 
Two years ago.. 352,800 226,301 64 
PiIVO-YORF AVETAESS 2.00 ccevcccecese 75 
TON=VORF AVETARS 266 ccccsssccssens 75 
Wichita 
Mev. 27488 os... 112,800 106,884 95 
Previous week .. 112,800 99,847 89 
STOOP O00 icsiss 111,132 73,327 66 
Two years ago.. 111,132 70,731 64 
DiVe-FOGF AVETERS 26.0 cc srecsecverses 75 
Wee PORe BVOPNEE 6.6666. 66:8.000 80-4056 69 
Salina 
BOW. TP98S: 2 ccces 84,600 75,026 89 
Previous week 84,600 70,921 84 
BOOP BEG sce c. 80,556 64,218 80 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,994 83 
Five-year Average ......scccccccce 83 
TeN-YOar AVETABES «.ccccccvccscccee 81 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 17-23 ...... 243,720 *178,227 73 
Previous week .. 243,720 210,009 86 
Year ago ...... 225,720 170,022 75 
Two years ago.. 269,100 228,105 85 
BPive-VORF AVETABS «ccs vcccccvescus 70 
SOR-FORT BVETAGS oo. ccseecsecvoses 65 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

MOV. 2728S occas 134,200 139,191 104 
Previous week ..134,200 137,137 102 
Bear OOO as-cass 134,200 145,215 108 
Two years ago.. 143,200 135,639 95 
Five-year AVerage ....ccccccccvess 87 
EOM=FORE GVOPERS 6 occ ctvccessesees 78 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
NOV. 27-38 2.210. 667,800 *632,559 95 
Previous week .. 667,800 642,168 96 
ZOOe GEO cicscs 667,800 529,168 79 
Two years ago.. 660,498 495,327 75 
DivG-FORF BVOTARS 2 cc ccscccccvccse 68 
TOR“FORT GVOTARGS 2c ccccisccsacces 60 

*Preliminary. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 17-23 ...... 321,360 335,708 104 
Previous week .. 321,360 292,654 91 
Feet OBO ocsses 321,360 291,319 91 
Two years ago.. 318,120 269,695 85 
BPive@-¥OAF GVGETEBO 2c ccc cvsscvvess 7¥ 
TOR=FORT GVOTERS 6c cceccccccvesecs 63 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North’ Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 17-23 ...... 785,646 *600,264 76 
Previous week .. 785,646 569,613 72 
FORF BHO ..csce 794,106 541,608 68 
Two years ago.. 795,240 567,970 72 
Bive-YeGF AVETAGS 2c ccccccescscces 67 


TORFORE GVELTERS 6 oc cccveccscssics 65 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 17-33 ...... 601,200 578,145 96 
Previous week .. 601,200 526,307 88 
FOR GH .csecs 600,600 493,929 82 
Two years ago .. 577,416 521,429 90 
Five-year Average ......sceccesene 80 
TON-VOAF AVOETABS 2. ceccccccccsccee 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


w— Southwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


production 
Nov. 17-23 .... 28,466 534,625 18,500 
Previous week.. 29,532 18,019 
Two weeks ago 29,777 18,194 
Eee 23,952 546,676 16,615 
Se 22,721 499,362 15,492 
|) Se ee ee 24,907 520,777 14,965 
| STL ce 22,630 473,670 13,006 
Five-yr. average 24,535 515,022 15,716 


*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 


-—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


--—Buffalot— --Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


302,470 10,538 198,067 57,504 1,035,162 
11,940 54,491 
12,477 60,448 
371,288 10,002 225,912 60,569 1,143,876 
331,388 10,559 209,469 48,772 1,040,219 
309,591 10,487 203,175 50,359 1,033,543 
284,234 7,667 173,927 43,303 931,831 
319,794 9,851 202,110 50,102 1,036,926 


total capacity. 





fall. Light snows covered the in- 
terior this week, but weather has 
not been cold. 

Seattle grain trading was dull, with 
communications snarled due to a 
heavy storm and accurate reports 
for eastern markets were hours and 
even days late. Seattle telephone 


service was fouled up with 8,000 
to 10,000 local instruments out of 
service, and indefinite delays on all 
long distance calls. Feed wheat was 
quoted at $1.91@1.92, with a 6@10c 
premium for high protein milling 
grades. The boxcar situation is defi- 
nitely improving in the Seattle area. 
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Sugar Allotments by April 1, 1947 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Any hopes that 
the recent flurry of banishing gov- 
ernment controls would spread as far 
as the sugar field have been dis- 
pelled by James Marshall, chief of 
the Department of Agriculture sugar 
division. However, he indicated that 
the proposed 10% boost in base pe- 
riod usage and the 5-lb consumer 
stamp will be granted April 1, 1947. 

If both price decontrol and aban- 
donment of rationing were accom- 
plished, Mr. Marshall contended that 
the scramble to obtain the _ short- 
supplied sugar would not be in the 
best interests of bakers, bottlers, con- 
fectioners or any industrial users. He 
predicted that the price increases 
which would obviously ensue if con- 
trols were lifted would make only a 
very small amount of additional sugar 
available to industry. 

Only if prices climb alarmingly 
would substantial volumes be released 
by foreign countries to import to 
United States users, the sugar au- 
thority continued, and even then the 
shipments would come from nations 
which are themselves short on sugar 
but who would notch their belts for 
enough money. This possible devia- 
tion of supplies he deplored as highly 
undesirable. 


Further Complications Seen 


Also if controls were yanked from 
sugar, Mr. Marshall pointed out, the 
Cuban sugar contract would have to 
be redetermined in so far as price is 
concerned, causing more headaches 
than would be justified by any pos- 
sible advantages, Bickering over the 





Baking Promotion 


Plan Reaches 
$1,200,000 Mark 


Chicago, Ill—Over $1,200,000 has 
been subscribed toward the three- 
year baking industry promotional pro- 
gram and checks for much of this 
amount have already been received, 
according to an announcement made 
by the subscription committee mem- 
bers, Fred L. Cobb, Charles W. Koch, 
John T. McCarthy and Eugene K. 
Quigg. 

“We are justifiably elated by the 
fact that this amount (over $400,000 
a year) was reached exactly one 
month after the fund was originally 
started at the American Bakers As- 
sociation convention in Chicago,” the 
announcement said. 

“Most of the subscriptions are on 
the printed form which all bakers 
will be asked to fill in and sign. 
However, the printed form is not 
necessary in the first instance (sub- 
scriptions have been received on 
cards, letters, telegrams and backs 
of envelopes). Bakers are urged to 


write or wire immediately to Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIl., and in- 
dicate the amount they will contrib- 
ute in support of the program. They 
can fill in the printed form later,” 
the announcement said. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA Official Predicts Increase in 
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2,100,000 tons of Cuban sugar ear- 
marked for the United States—plus 
the possibility of diverting part of the 
1,025,000-ton Cuban increase—would 
be likely to ensue, wasting the 
months spent by United States nego- 
tiators who finally succeeded in draw- 
ing up the present 1947 contract with 
Cuba. 

Approximately 5,000,000 tons of 
sugar will be produced by Cuba in 
1947, the United States sugar chief 
estimated, of which over 2,000,000 
will come into United States’ hands. 
About 1,135,000 tons must go to 
Europe to approximate the 1946 ra- 
tion levels, and approximately 740,000 


tons are needed for Cuban local re- 
quirements and for free export provi- 
sions under the terms of the present 
sugar contract. 

These three items, totaling 3,975,- 
000 tons of Cuba’s sugar production 
accounted for, would leave 1,025,000 
additional tons available from Cuba’s 
5,000,000-ton output to meet world 
demands. If the 5-lb increase in 
United States individual rations and 
the 10% base period usage boost go 
through, as expected on April 1, an 


additional 700,000 or 750,000 tons of © 


sugar would be required by the Unit- 
ed States—and probably would be 
drawn from Cuba’s 1,000,000-ton ex- 
cess. 

Reviewing the world outlook in 
general, Mr. Marshall recalled that 
the 1935-39 world sugar production 
averaged about 34,500,000 tons, while 
only about 27,000,000 were recorded 
in 1945-46, a drop of 7,300,000 tons. 
The big losses, he said, were in 
Europe where the prewar .beet crop 
yielded well over 10,000,000 tons and 
where the 1945-46 production was 
approximately 5,600,000 tons. 


Other Declines Noted 


Other great declines occurred in 
Asia, particularly in Java, with a loss 
of around 1,250,000 tons; the Philip- 
pines with a 1,100,000-ton drop, and 





OKLAHOMA BAKERS BACK 
PLAN FOR PROMOTION 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Okla- 
homa Bakers Association in its bi- 
monthly meeting here Nov. 18 ex- 
pressed approval of the national bak- 
ing industry promotion program, 
which is designed to increase con- 
sumption of bakery goods throughout 
the nation. Another meeting will 
be held here within 60 days and a 
similar meeting in Tulsa in order that 
the state bakers will be able to at- 
tend and familiarize themselves with 
the planned program, which will be 
financed by the bakers on a percent- 
age basis of all bakery goods sold 
during the year 1946. 

Another topic of discussion at the 
meeting was the increase in the size 
of the standard loaf of bread by one 
of the larger baking companies with- 
out additional selling cost. General- 
ly, the bakers were disappointed for 
they had confidently expected to raise 
prices in the near future should the 
cost of materials continue to rise. 
Pan sizes and bread costs will be 
discussed at the next bimonthly meet- 
ings here and in Tulsa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERSONNEL OF RUSHTON 
BAKING CO. ENTERTAINED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Occasioned by 
the sale of the George Rushton Bak- 
ing Co. to Ark Bakers, Inc., execu- 
tives of the new company entertained 
220 employees and officials of the 
Rushton company at a dinner in 
Kansas City, Kansas, Nov. 23. 

C. J. Patterson, president of the 
C. J. Patterson Co. and an associate 
in Ark Bakers, Inc., assured employ- 
ees at the dinner that the same 
policies of the Rushton company will 
continue under the new management. 
D. L. Beach, president of Ark Bak- 
ers, Inc., and new manager of the 














bakery, reiterated these remarks. 

Tribute was paid to the Rushton 
family for its 58 years of business 
in the baking industry. Represent- 
ing the family at the dinner were 
Frank Rushton, George Rushton, Jr., 
and R. W. Rushton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Final arrange- 
ments for the annual Christmas 
party sponsored by the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be made at the regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the group sched- 
uled for Nov. 29 at O’Brien’s North- 
wood Country Club in North St. Paul. 

Ernest J. Picard, inspector, juvenile 
delinquency division, St. Paul police 
department, will be the speaker of 
the evening, discussing the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHESTER C. DAVIS TO SPEAK 


Topeka, Kansas.—Chester C. Davis, 
former War Food Administrator, has 
accepted an invitation to speak at 
the annual Midwest Farm, Home and 
Industrial Conference here, Dec. 5. 
His subject will be “Interrelationship 
of Agriculture and Industry and 
Their Future.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRE-REGISTRATION PLANNED 
FOR OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 


Columbus, Ohio.—A plan for pre- 
registration for the convention of the 
Ohio Bakers Association scheduled 
for Cincinnati Jan. 19-21 has been 
adopted by the trustees of the asso- 
ciation, meeting here. 

Business meetings scheduled for the 
convention will be shorter and par- 
ticular stress will be placed on group 
meetings following general sessions, 
according to an announcement. 
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other Asiatic countries losing a total 
of 1,000,000 tons. This year Europe 
is expected to rally with about 8,000,- 
000 tons, 40% more than last year, 
but little hope for increases is seen 
in the Asiatic areas since war rav- 
ages and political disturbance have 
been more recent there. 

In the United States, an increased 
sugar beet crop of about 300,000 tons 
is expected this year over last year. 
However, Mr. Marshall emphasized 
the often overlooked point that the 
population has increased from rough- 
ly 130,000,000 to 142,000,000 within 
the last few years. Last year’s pro- 
duction, broken down in per capita 
sections, indicated a loss of produc- 
tion as compared with population. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA Governors 


to Discuss Progress 
of Promotion Plan 


Chicago, I1].—Representatives of va- 
rious segments of the baking indus- 
try and of group-state, state and 
local associations will be asked to 
attend the enlarged meeting of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association scheduled for Dec. 
8-9 at the Stevens Hotel here. 

Main subject of discussion at the 
meeting will be the baking industry 
promotion program. Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., and chairman of the 
board of governors, will make a re- 
port on the progress of the program 
to that date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLENN KRUEGER HEAD OF 
BULK FLOUR DEPARTMENT 


Chicago, Il]—Glenn R. Krueger has 
been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the bulk flour department of 
General Mills, Inc., central division, 
Chicago. Mr. Krueger also has been 
named a vice president of the divi- 
sion. 

Grover C. Minter, who has been 
with General Mills and its predeces- 
sor company for many years, will 
continue as vice president and spe- 
cial sales executive of the division. 

The announcements were made by 
James E. Skidmore, president of the 
central division of General Mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEHR BAKING CO. PLANS 
NEW WHOLESALE BAKERY 


Port Arthur, Texas. — The Fehr 
Baking Co. will build a $250,000 
wholesale bakery here, with work 
starting in January. The plant, 
which will serve Port Arthur, Port 
Neches, Nederland, Groves, Port 
Acres and Sabine Pass, will be head- 
ed by T. R. Murphy of Beaumont, 
chairman of the board of ‘the Fehr 
Baking Co. in Beaumont. The new 
plant will occupy a full block and 
will be of steel and concrete con- 
struction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD FAIR DIVIDEND 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., has de- 
clared a year-end stock dividend of 
5% and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 10c on the common. The 
stock dividend, which is at the rate 
of one share of common for each 20 
held, is payable Dec. 30, while the cash 
dividend is payable Dec. 14. The 10c 
quarterly rate was established in June 
following a four-for-one stock split. 
The old shares received 25c quarterly. 
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'POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











Constant as the North Star .. . that’s 

POLAR BEAR quality. If you seek 

uniform, dependable flour for trouble- 

free bread ‘production, you'll like 
POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 

St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

Sioux City, lowa Six States 

















J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS iri 2ny'iuo 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


AND Company OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 1b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 
? BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 








; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 
ee ee ee ee PORTLAND, ORE. 914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. “Our Inspection Is Your Protection” 








Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


e with Vitamins 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SS. > —~ Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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The seed was flax... 





—beit ee hhewwedl i foaddt, 


To the farmer, this crop probably still 
looks very much like flax at so much a 
bushel. Yet its market is fixed by its oil 
content in terms of its desirability for 
paint. 

The busy farmer may sometimes for- 
get his interest in paint and bread and 
beer. Actually, his is the job of produc- 
ing a raw material to a manufacturer’s 
specification. 

Down through its eighty years Cargill 
has played an increasingly important 
role in interpreting to the farmer the 
specifications and raw material needs of 
industry. A pioneer in the laboratory 


LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 


testing of wheat, barley, flax and other 
grains for wanted market characteris- 
tics, Cargill has worked closely with 
farmers in encouraging the seeding of 
better strains of grain for long range 
crop improvement. 


¢ 


L 
CARGILL 





SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


YEARS 
(1856-1946) 


This Ninetieth Anniversary 


of the building of the first 
“EAGLE MILL” finds the 
return of DANIEL WEBSTER 
and Gop Corn brands and 
quality welcomed by dis- 


criminating bakers 


where. 


every- 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Major Strange 





(Continued -from page 6) 

of two years at $1.55 bu; 140,000,000 
for the third year at $1.25, and 140,- 
000,000 for the fourth year at $1 a 
bushel only. This is 60,000,000 bus 
a year more than Britain usually 
buys from Canada, and 60,000,000 bus 
more than Britain really needs of 
Canadian wheat. Britain, however, 
has been given the right to resell, 
at any price she can secure, and 
anywhere she _ pleases, whatever 
amount of Canadian wheat she does 
not need for her own use. 

We have been informed, however, 
that Britain is not at present resell- 
ing Canadian wheat, except to Ger- 
many. The balance of the Canadian 
export wheat, over and above the 
160,000,000 that Britain takes, is be- 
ing sold at a price set by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board at $2.12. This is 
the price that all other countries, 
including other countries of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations must, 
at present, pay for Canadian wheat. 

Some people think Britain has 
made a smart deal for herself with 
this wheat agreement, but the truth 
is Britain must always make smart 
deals, for Britain’s natural resources 
are few compared with Canada’s. 
Coal is the only natural resource 
Britain has. It has been calculated 
that the land and all other resources 
of Britain can support a population 
of about 12,000,000 people only, but 
Britain’s population is now 46,000,000. 
Thus there are 34,000,000 people in 
the British Isles who have to be 
clothed, fed and housed by profits 
that Britain must make in serving 
the world in one way or another. 
Britain makes some profits in being 
the world’s banker. She also makes 
some profits from her vast shipping 
industry, transporting her own and 
other nations’ goods and products 
over the seven seas. But the main 
part of her profits are made by buy- 
ing raw materials cheaply, process- 
ing them with good craftsmanship 
into manufactured goods, and then 
in selling these goods on the markets 
of the world in competition with other 
countries. Britain, therefore, must 
ever watch out for her own interests, 
for the very existence of her 46,- 
000,000 people depends upon it. A 
good part of the profits Britain makes 
is used to purchase wheat and other 
foodstuffs, so that her people can se- 
cure enough food to stay alive. 

In conclusion there is one most 
serious matter for our prairie wheat 
growers to consider. As we know the 
government of Canada is supplying 
Britain with wheat at $1.55 bu, 
which is 57c less than the $2.12, the 
official wheat board price, that all 
other countries are paying. This sub- 
sidy, or bonus, to Great Britain of 
57c bu is, at the moment, being borne 
only and exclusively by our prairie 
wheat growers. The Searle Grain 
Co. thinks this is completely and ab- 
solutely unfair and unjust. Our com- 
pany believes that if the government 
of Canada considers it is proper to 
subsidize Britain with cheap wheat, 
then the subsidy of 57c should be 
borne by all the people of Canada, 
and not as it is today only by our 
wheat growers. In short, the Searle 
Grain Co. believes that on the 160,- 
000,000 bus of wheat being sold to 
Britain, our farmers should receive 
57c bu more than they are now being 
paid. 


ARNOLD 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CQ. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 4 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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PAPER SACKS 
‘FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 











CINCINNATI, O. 
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»MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « a A ee A ee te) aa NT 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


& 
x The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 

















General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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Flax Institute Campaigns 
for More Production 


“It is estimated that the flax crop 
of the United States will only pro- 
duce 350,000,000 lbs of linseed oil, 
which is about a third of the ex- 
pected needs for the 1946-47 crop 
year,” says the Flax Institute of the 
United States in a recent survey, 
which in part continues as follows: 

“At present, the need for all types 
of fats and oils is far in excess of 
the world’s actual production, and 
prices have mounted to unheard of 
high levels. 

“When it is considered that lin- 
seed oil is the mainstay of the paint 
industry, practically the only oil that 
is available in any kind of volume 
that does not need expensive chemi- 
cal transition to make it adaptable 
to paint, it is very evident that our 
flax crop is a very precious thing 
to our economy. 

“Realizing the need of the United 
States—even before the war years— 
for a basic supply of oil for domestic 
needs, the Flax Institute of the Unit- 
ed States decided to do something 
about the lack. 

“When the war college decided that 
flaxseed and its products were basic 
war materials, the industry imme- 
diately opened up a long range pro- 
gram to improve the crop, find out 
why it was in disrepute with the 
farmers, and see what could be done 
to place the production of flax on an 
economic basis where it would not 
have to hide behind the skirts of a 
protective tariff, as all oil-bearing 
crops must do. 

“This was an ambitious program— 
actually instituted in 1936—and only 
now are the first fruits of the con- 
centrated campaign being realized. 


Flax Prejudice Corrected 


“The first charge that flax was 
a ‘bad boy’ and a crop not suited to 
our economy was pretty well refuted 
by the agronomists and extension 
school experts working hand in hand 
with the Flax Institute to produce 
a seed that was wilt and rust resist- 
ant. Progress in this work was, of 
necessity, slow; but comparison of 
present day flaxseed varieties with 
those of 10 years back show definite 
advancement. The prospective flax 
producer was limited to only a few 
kinds of seed in 1936, many of them 
of unproven worth, and production 
of flaxseed was virtually on a ‘sod- 
breaking’ basis until the improved 
varieties were produced and accepted 
by farmers. 

“The charge that flax was a dirty 
crop was met at every turn, so the 
agronomists connected with the Flax 
Institute started a series of studies 
to determine what could be done 
about the matter. 

“In the first place, it was found 
that weed infestation was general 
all over the country, and the only 
reason that weed seeds. did not ap- 
pear in the marketings from other 
crops was that the seeds dropped to 
the ground before the harvest, there- 
by setting the scene for another huge 
weed crop the following season. 


Improved Weed Control 


“The Flax Institute has been and 
is on an aggressive campaign against 
weeds, urging August plowing and 
harrowing to bring latent weed seeds 
into being before the fall frosts, at 
which time they were frozen out. 

“The success of this weed-killing 


program was realized in the market 
place as crusher buyers of the ac- 
tual flaxseed found that they were 
handling less and less dockage (weed 
seed and foreign grains) and more 
and more actual flaxseed. 

“At one time, it was not surpris- 
ing to find 25% to 30% dockage in a 
car of flax, but during the past few 
years this situation has improved 
materially, and dockage figures are 
on the way down, approximately 10% 
to 12% in the 1946 crop. 

“Flax, in the past two years, has 
proven to be the number one cash 
crop in Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and it is only second to wheat in the 
wheat producing state of North Da- 
kota,” the institute survey continues. 

“The reason that flax has assumed 
this important position in the econ- 
omy of the Northwest is that by 
proper education, aggressive leader- 
ship, and combination of the talents 
of the agronomists, producers and 
the commercial interest that ulti- 
mately prepares the flax for consum- 
er use, flax has been placed on a 
business-like basis. 


Flax Promotion to Continue 


“Farmers had to be sold on flax- 
seed, just like they had to be sold 
on farm machinery, electricity and 
other things that the modern farmer 
now takes for granted. This selling 
job will continue in the future, bring- 
ing to the potential flax producer the 
interest and the ‘know-how’ of pro- 
ducing the premium crop. Flax is 
well adapted to the Northwest and 
many other sections of the country. 

“Proper advancement of agronomy 
will some time place flaxseed on a 
par with foreign production of flax 
and other oil-bearing seeds. Good 
management of the crop by produc- 
ers, active weed elimination, pro- 
grams of real worth, and the absolute 
necessity that this country build up 
its natural vegetable oil reserves 
should bring greater and greater flax 
crops,” the survey concludes. 
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VOTERS OF THREE STATES 
FOR OPEN SHOP AMENDMENT 


Constitutional amendments which 
prohibit labor contracts between 
unions and employers requiring union 
membership as a condition of em- 
ployment were approved in the No- 
vember general election by voters in 
Arizona, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Similar amendments, known as 
“anti-closed shop laws” were adopted 
two years ago by Arkansas and 
Florida. The Arkansas amendment, 
however, was not mandatory and the 
legislature has done nothing to al- 
ter it. 

For many years Alabama has had 
a law which declares that every per- 
son has a right to join or refrain from 
joining a labor union, but this act 
has never been tested in the courts 
and it is not enforced. 

Quite naturally, labor leaders have 
been very active in their criticism of, 
and opposition to, anti-closed shop 
amendments or statutes. The Florida 
amendment was carried to the U. S. 
Supreme Court but that judicial body 
declined to pass on the constitution- 
ality of the law on the grounds that 
it had not been tested in the state 
courts. It is probable that the vari- 
ous state acts to eliminate the closed 





shop provision will be fought through 
the courts. 

Voters in Massachusetts, in the 
general election, approved a proposal 
to require labor unions to make pub- 
lic financial reports, the vote being 
almost 2 to 1 in favor of the re- 
quirement. Similar proposals are be- 
ing talked about by several congress- 
men, who have indicated that they 
will introduce measures to that ef- 
fect during the approaching session of 
Congress. 
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WORLD SUPPLIES.OF RICE 
TO REMAIN AT LOW LEVEL 


Washington, D. C.—World rice pro- 
duction in 1946-47 is larger than last 
year, but owing to small crops in 
former exporting countries, the quan- 
tity of rice available for world trade 
in 1947 is expected to continue at 
current low levels. 


World exports of rice in 1947 are 
not expected to exceed 1946 ship- 
ments, estimated at about 2,200,000 
short tons of milled rice. The aver- 
age 1935-39 international trade 
amounted to 8,600,000 tons. 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, United States Department 
of Agriculture, estimates the total 
world output at 6,900,000,000 bus, 
compared with 6,300,000,000 the pre- 
vious season, and 7,400,000,000 before 
the war (1935-36 to 1939-40). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD OF TRADE NAMES 
M. W. URBAN SECRETARY 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—M. W. Urban 
of Topeka, has been chosen as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, Charles Colby, presi- 
dent, has announced. : 

Mr. Urban, formerly connected with 
railroads, for the past five years has 
been with Forbes Bros.-Central Mills, 
Topeka, corn products and formula 
feed manufacturer. He succeeds W. T. 
Macauley, secretary for the past 15 
years, whose health forced his retire- 
ment. Although removed to his home 
from a hospital, Mr. Macauley is in a 
critical condition. 











TO NEW POSITION—L. E. Collier, 
formerly manufacturing superintend- 
ent for the central division, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Chicago, Ill, has 
resigned to accept the position of 
general superintendent for Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas. Mr. Col- 
lier has been with General Mills for 
about 15 years. 
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FLAX SUPPORT BOOST 
URGED BY INSTITUTE 


—<>— 
Dean H. L. Walster, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Re-elected 
President of Group 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Raising the 
government support price of flaxseed 
from the present $4 bu to a figure 
more in line with the present market 
of around $7 was urged by the Flax 
Institute of the United States in its 
closing session here Nov. 15. 

Dean H. L. Walster of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
was re-elected president of the in- 
stitute. 

Other officers re-elected included 
T. L. Daniels, Minneapolis; H. L. 
Bolley, Fargo; V. Wurtele, Minne- 
apolis, and H. K. Hayes, St. Paul, vice 
presidents; W. M. Gilruth, secretary- 
treasurer. A _ fifth vice president 
named was A. C. Arny, University of 
Minnesota agronomist. 

Heading the institute’s three stand- 
ing committees will be Mr. Daniels, 
flax development; L. A. Jensen, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, educa- 
tion; Clyde McKee, Montana State 
College, scientific adviser for o- 
ordination research. 


Seed Supplies Vital 


A second resolution adopted by 
the institute urged the flaxseed in- 
dustry “to do everything possible to 
retain necessary supplies of flax in 
country areas for 1947 seeding.” 

The unprecedented $7 bu price, it 
was pointed out, is seriously deplct- 
ing seed stocks. 

Webber H. Peterson, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, 
Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina, told the institute 
that growing flax is no more risky 
for farmers than growing wheat or 
other grain. 

Mr. Peterson reported that recent 
studies of crop yields throughout the 
Northwest area show that flax yields 
over the years 1929-1943 have been 
slightly less variable than those of 
wheat. 

Other agronomists present told 
how the various problems confront- 
ing flax growers are being attacked 
through a co-ordinated research pro- 
gram carried out by agricultural col- 
leges in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Iowa. Results 
of new high-yielding varieties, fer- 
tilizers, rotations, diseases, and vari- 
ous growing practices, they said, are 
being studied on hundreds of experi- 
mental plots operated by these 
schools. 

A. C. Dillman, formerly with the 
Department of Agriculture, now és- 
sociated with the institute’s research 
section, reported the 1947 outlook 
for the flax grower “unusually faver- 
able.” 

A Bright Outlook 

An era of high income for Nort'- 
west flax growers was predicted hy 
Mr. Dillman, who pointed out that 
the demand for all fats and oils, the 
need for drying oils in the building 
program, the $4 government suppo:t 
price for flaxseed, new high yieldinz, 
disease-resistant varieties, and favor- 
able soil moisture conditions throug!i- 
out the flax-growing area, all com- 
bine to make the flax outlook the 
brightest in history. 

“American agriculture is still fee!- 
ing the after effects of the war,” ex- 
plained Mr. Dillman. “It is in the 
fats and oil situation that this is es- 
pecially true. Both domestic and 
world stocks of all fats and oils are 
now at their lowest point in 20 
years. For both food and industrial 
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FLOUR 









“4 A new development 
muwanewe # Which greatly ex- 

“}tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 





no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
> Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i! 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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uses, animal and vegetable fats are 
often interchangeable and competi- 
tive. It is evident, therefore, that a 
serious shortage of supply such as 
flaxseed, copra, cottonseed, or lard, 
will affect the entire fats and oil 
market.” 


Domestic Needs Large 

Current estimates indicate that do- 
mestic requirements for drying oils, 
of which linseed oil is the most im- 
portant, will exceed 1,000,000,000 lbs 
during the 1947-48 crop season, Mr. 
Dillman said. The shortage of lin- 
seed oil has been providing a major 
bottleneck in the huge housing and 
reconversion program. Imports of 
oils have dropped off to approximate- 
ly one half of the prewar average, 
and there is said to be no prospect 
for large imports in the immediate 
future. 

“Over the next two or three years 
cereal grains and feed crops are like- 
ly to catch up with the demand be- 
fore fats and oils do,” Mr. Dillman 
pointed out. “This would indicate 
that farmers may market their 1947 
crops for prices well above the $4 
support price guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. STALEY ANNOUNCES 
PROGRAM OF EXPANSION 


Decatur, Ill—A $15,000,000 mod- 
ernization and expansion program to 
make A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.’s corn 
refining plant here the most modern 
and efficient in the world has been 
announced by A. E. Staley, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

Corn grind capacity of the plant 
will be increased from 50,000 to 75,- 
000 bus daily. The expanded corn 
refinery, second largest in the world, 
is one of the two major units of 
Staley’s plant, the other being prob- 
ably the largest soybean processing 
plant in existence. 

Most of the increased capacity of 
the plant will be used in the manu- 
facture of “Sweetose,” an extra-sweet 
syrup made by a patented dual-con- 
version process involving the use of 
enzymes. This new syrup is 50% 
sweeter than ordinary corn syrups. 

The remainder of the additional 
capacity will be used in making spe- 
cial starches, developed by Staley’s 
research organization, for use in the 
textile, paper and other industries. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
APPOINTS TRAFFIC MAN 


Kansas City, Mo—Edgar R. Sav- 
age has been appointed traffic man- 
ager of the Kansas City Division of 
the Continental Grain Co., G. Eise- 
mann, vice president of the grain 
firm, announced recently. Mr. Sav- 
age succeeds the late G. Clifford 
Ryan, whose death occurred recently. 

Mr. Savage has been traffic man- 
ager and assistant purchasing agent 
of Crete (Neb.) Mills for 16 years, 
and previously was with the Burling- 
ton railroad. A registered practition- 
er before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a member of the as- 
sociation of ICC practitioners, he has 
been active in traffic matters in the 
Middle West, taking the lead in 
many cases of discriminatory rates 
and practices affecting grain and flour 
shippers. 

Mr. Savage assumed his new 
duties Nov. 12 at the Kansas City 
office of the Continental firm. Mrs. 
Savage and their daughter, a stu- 
dent at Doane College, will remain 
in Crete until housing is available 
in Kansas City. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 


c+~rv, MInNNBSSOTA 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


With bread more plentiful again, top- 


notch loaf quality is more essential 


than ever. To be a market leader, the 


baker must have the best. That’s where 


these STAR brands can help. They’re 


designed to produce the best in loaf 


quality. 
* 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


_ at. — 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


American Agriculture 
Worth 12% More 
Than Year Ago 


Washington, D. C.—American agri- 
culture was worth $101,500,000,000 
at the beginning of 1946 in book- 
keeping terms, representing gains of 
nearly 12% from a year earlier and 
practically 90% since Jan. 1, 1940, 
due in large part to the unusually 
large grain crops harvested within 
the last few years. 

Farm real estate accounted for 
$56,600,000,000, compared with $50,- 
300,000,000 in 1945; other physical 
assets added $24,900,000,000 more, 
compared with $24,400,000,000 in last 
year’s tabulations; and financial as- 
sets of farm operators totaled over 
$20,000,000,000 against $16,200,000,- 
000 a year earlier. 

In a study made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, financial 
assets of farmers this year include 
$14,000,000,000 in deposits and cur- 
rency ($11,300,000,000 in 1945), about 
$5,000,000,000 in War Bonds ($4,000,- 
000,000 last year), and $1,000,000,000 
of investment in co-operatives, which 
is only slightly more than last 
season. 

A black note was sounded by the 
survey showing that approximately 
$800,000,000 of the farm income ac- 
crued from the fact that farms and 
equipment were not maintained at 
the prewar level, reflecting a deteri- 
oration of the agriculture domain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARM INCOME INCREASES 
AS STRONG DEMAND HOLDS 


Reflecting an increasing level of in- 
dustrial activity and employment, the 
demand for farm products con- 
tinues, says the Ninth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in an Oct. 31 sur- 
vey. The Department of Agriculture, 
however, sees some lessening in de- 
mand in 1947, particularly the latter 
half, and a decline of about 5 to 15% 
in agricultural prices and farm in- 
comes. 

From the postwar low point of 152 
in Februrary this year (1935-1939— 
100) the index of industrial produc- 
tion advanced to an estimated 176 
for August. Continued expansion in 
industrial activity for the rest of 
1946 and into 1947 has been fore- 
cast by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, assuming that 
large-scale and prolonged labor dis- 
putes do not occur. 

Another indication of the strong 
demand for farm products is the in- 
crease in consumer incomes. For 
the period 1935-1939 the average an- 
nual income per consumer has been 
estimated at $521. In 1946 the aver- 
age income per consumer is expect- 
ed to total about $1,130. 

In addition to higher individual in- 
comes as a factor in increased de- 
mand for farm products, there has 
been a population increase of 9,000,- 
000 since 1939. Also, agricultural 
exports have taken and continue to 
take a sizeable proportion of domes- 
tic food production. Agricultural ex- 
ports were valued at over $2,250,000,- 
000 in 1945 and are expected to ap- 
proximate nearly $3,000,000,000 in 
1946. This represents between 8 and 
12% of cash farm income. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 

FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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MILLING WHEAT 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
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Enrichment of Macaroni Products 





min and iron enrichment of 

macaroni products become ef- 
fective Oct. 7, 1946, by order of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The macaroni 
products manufacturers now have of- 
ficial standards for producing nutri- 
tionally improved macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, noodles and other products 
of this type. By enrichment as speci- 
fied, macaroni products will compare 
fevorably in respect to vitamin and 
iron content with enriched flour, en- 
riched bread and enriched cereal 
products considered by outstanding 
nutritionists very important in the 
diet of our population. 

It will be remembered that the 
Food and Drug Administration in its 
Dee. 21, 1944, order establishing 
standards of identity for alimentary 
pastes concluded very definitely that 
it would not be practical and not 
in the interest of consumers to prom- 
uigate standards for enriched mac- 
aroni products. However, the diet- 
ary surveys of the National Maca- 


S TANDARDS of identity for vita- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on vitamin and iron en- 
richment of macaroni products was 
prepared by the Vitamin Division of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, 
N. J. 





roni Manufacturers Association un- 
der the direction of Dr. B. R. Jacobs 
and the strong scientific facts on the 
importance of added vitamins and 
iron to the diet of those consuming 
macaroni products presented by Dr. 
Douglas J. Hennessy of Fordham 
University, Dr. Robert S. Harris of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Dr. George R. Cowgill of 
Yale University during the hearings 
in Washington in January, 1945, and 
again in February, 1945, apparently 
were greatly influential in reversing 
the earlier ruling of the adminis- 
trator. 

During the hearings technical data 
on methods for adding the enrich- 
ment, stability of vitamins during 
customary storage and cooking losses 
was supplied by the Hoffmann-La 
Roche laboratories. This data was 
based on many experiments with 
experimentally enriched macaroni 
and noodles. Many assays were re- 
quired on semolina and farinaceous 
materials and also on macaroni prod- 
ucts before and after cooking. Since 
this early work considerable data 
has been obtained on the 80% ex- 
traction material. 

Enrichment. levels set forth by the 
Food and Drug Administration for 
enriched macaroni products are: 

“(1) Each such food contains in 
each pound not less than 4 mgs and 
not more than 5 mgs of thiamine, 
not less than 1.7 mgs and not more 
than 2.2 mgs of riboflavin, not less 
than 27 mgs and not more than 34 
mgs of niacin or niacin amide, and 
not less than 13 mgs and not more 
than 16.5 mgs of iron (Fe); 

“(2) Each such food may also con- 
tain as an optional ingredient added 
vitamin D in such quantity that each 
pound of the finished food contains 
not less than 250 U.S.P. units and 
not more than 1,000 U.S.P. units of 
vitamin D; 

“(3) Each such food may also con- 
tain as an optional ingredient added 


calcium in such quantity that each 
pound of the finished food contains 
not less than 500 mgs and not more 
than 625 mgs of calcium (Ca); 

“(4) Each such food may also con- 
tain as an optional ingredient partly 
defatted wheat germ but the amount 
thereof does not exceed 5% of the 
weight of the finished food; 

“(5) Each such food may be sup- 


plied, wholly or in part, with the 
prescribed quantity of any substance 
referred to in subparagraphs (1), 
(2) and (3) through the use of dried 
yeast, partly defatted wheat germ, 
enriched farina or enriched flour, or 
through the direct additions of any 
of the substances prescribed in sub- 
paragraphs (1), (2) and (3). 

“Tron and calcium may be added 
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only in forms which are harmless 
and assimilable. The substances re- 
ferred to in subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) may be added in a harmless car- 
rier which does not impair the en- 
riched macaroni product, such carrier 
being used only in the quantity rea- 
sonably necessary to effect an inti- 
mate and uniform distribution of such 
substances in the finished enriched 
macaroni product.” 
Amounts to Be Added 

Semolina and other farinaceous 
materials naturally contain vitamins 
and iron. Allowance in the amounts 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The confidence you feel in dealing with Percy Kent's 


experienced staff is based on your knowledge that 


P/K service, material and designs are outstanding . . . 


all the factors necessary for a satisfactory relationship. 


For over sixty years Percy Kent has pursued the policy 


of ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW, and the success of 


this plan is evidenced by the brightly styled Ken-Print 


materials, the new sales-building designs, the perfected 


wash-out inks, and the extra-durability in every bag. 


Skilled P/K service is behind every order you place 


for Ken Print Bags. That’s why there’s an overwhelming 


preference among leading millers and manufacturers 
for “Bags by Percy Kent”. 
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BUFFALO KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 
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Food on a Troopship 


HEN the world’s great liners 

were converted into troopships 
during the war, not the least of the 
problems that had to be met was the 
provisioning, preparing and serving 
of food under conditions that had 
not been foreseen in peacetime. 

The Holland-America Line has 
published an interesting pamphlet, 
“In the War at Sea,” telling in brief 
of the work and adventures of its 
ships in transporting personnel and 
cargoes for the United Nations. Writ- 
ing of the line’s great flagship, the 
36,286-ton Nieuw Amsterdam, the 
author, William C. Seabrook, states: 

“The job of feeding 8,000 passen- 
gers a voyage, instead of the normal 
peacetime maximum of 1,232, was a 
herculean task. There were only two 
meals, breakfast and dinner, but the 
serving took all day. There were 10 
sittings of 50 minutes apiece. 

“Breakfast started at seven, and a 
specimen menu would consist of ce- 
real, boiled eggs, bread and jam, and 
cheese and coffee or tea. Dinner 
commenced at 4:30 and would in- 
clude, as a sample, a good thick soup, 
meat and potatoes, or stew, and des- 
sert. 

“The quantities of food were stag- 
gering. Each day consumed 240 gals 
of milk, 80 bags of flour, 1,110 doz 
eggs, 1,000 lbs of bacon, 6,400 qts of 
coffee, 1,100 lbs of cold cuts, 14,000 
loaves of bread and 880 lbs of but- 
ter. When beef stew was served, it 
required 22 hind quarters of beef; for 
lamb stew 110 carcasses, ahd when 
boiled brisket of beef was on the 
menu, 4,000 Ibs were needed.” 


Endatz Pepper 


HE ersatz black pepper that has 

housewives burning up across the 
nation is 50% salt, padded out with 
corn starch and cottonseed hulls and 
flavored with a microsopic dash of 
oil of pepper. That’s what A. D. 
Harris, Georgia Food Inspector, said 
recently, and he ought to know. His 
agents confiscated 110 cases of the 
pseudo-pepper in Atlanta and burned 
it in a city incinerator. 

“We began to suspect something 
when agents noticed big signs at 
stores advertising pure black pepper,” 
Mr. Harris said. ‘We knew there 
was no pepper on the market. They 
even have to grow trees again on the 
islands the Japs occupied, and that 
probably will be six years.” 

So the agents began picking up 
packages labeled “pure’’ black pep- 
per. The state chemists analyzed 
the stuff and reported to Mr. Harris. 
Confiscation was the only action the 
state could take but samples and in- 
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“T’other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
| River Roller Mills, “young Bill come into the office 
where I was readin’ up on politics an’ said did I mind 
that we had a passel of shov- 
els, runnin’ up to mebby a hun- 


" know was 
ment was likely to want ’em back 
soon. ‘Well,’ says I to young Bill, 
‘I don’t believe I’d set much store on it on 
| account them’s leanin’ shovels, an’ if this ‘lection 
news I bin readin’ means anythin’ I figure any shov- 
| els likely to be needed from now on will be work 
shovels for use by fellers who want to do a job of 
work for pay ’stead of jes’ wavin’ ’em ’round an’ 
workin’ mostly with their jawbones.’” |=—R.E.S. 





dred or so, stored in 
the open space under 
the warehouse that 
was left over when 
the WPA quit its job 
of dang near ruinin’ 
our tail race buildin’ 
a kind of park, an’ 
what Bill wanted to 
did I allow the guv’- 


















formation have been given federal 
authorities for possible additional ac- 
tion under the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 
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ILTON BERLE, radio comic, 
tells this one on himself. The 
incident happened while he was play- 
ing a one week stand in Pittsburgh. 
On Monday he selected a restaurant 
in which to dine, and liked every- 
thing but the bread. “I always eat 
whole wheat,” he told the waitress, 
but she served him white. On Tues- 
day he reminded her about the whole 
wheat, but she served white bread 
again. Wednesday she made _ the 
mistake, and it was the same Thurs- 
day and Friday. Finally on Satur- 
day when she took his order, Berle 
said casually, “Just for the heck of 
it, I think I’ll take white bread to- 
day.” 
“That’s funny,” said the waitress. 
“aren’t you the party who always 
orders whole wheat?” 


Bread J4 Bread 


HOUGH a bit facetiously, Elmer 
Adams, of the Detroit News, 
seems to have expressed the thoughts 
of many Americans when he said 
that it has been asserted that we 


could feed the hungry Europeans 
rather easily if they would eat our 
corn bread, but that they don’t like 
this bread because they are unac- 
customed to it, and that we, there- 
fore, must give them our wheat— 
meanwhile, in order to do so, eat- 
ing the corn bread ourselves. 

It is also asserted, however, he con- 
tinued, that they could learn to eat 
corn bread if they tried and that, in 
no position to be finicky, they ought 
to try. 

We could give even more cheerful- 
ly than we do, he concluded, if we 
heard them singing, ‘““Mama’s little 
Europe loves shortnin’, light, soda, 
salt rising, sliced and unsliced, bak- 
ers’ and home made, white, whole 
wheat, rye, corn, or any other kind 
of bread, any time she can get it.” 


Mill Proud 


HE most modern flour mills in 

this country are worth seeing. It 
is doubtful, however, if aesthetic con- 
siderations receive as much atten- 
tion by flour millers in this country 
as (say) by some of the millers in 
Scandinavian countries. 

In many of the latter cases, the 
machines and spouts are specially 
painted, and in one case as the visi- 
tor enters the roller floor he sees 
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the whole floor reflected in a huge 
mirror at the other end, whilst in 
still another case the walls of the 
wheat washing department are lined 
with white tiles. 

Externally, many of the mills have 
well-kept gardens. These millers are 
very proud of their mills. We have 
heard of women who are “house 
proud” — they can be matched by 
millers who are “mill proud.’’—Mill- 
ing, Liverpool. 

The Indians used the ashes of 
burned wood to fertilize their wheat 
fields, in pre-Cortez days in Mexico. 


Nickname 


STORY currently making the 

rounds concerns a _ not-too-pop- 
ular government official who was 
puzzled recently when several for- 
mer GIs working under him began 
calling him “Dr. Sanka.” Occasion- 
ally they would vary this practice by 
referring to their boss as “Mr. Two 
Per Cent.” The bureaucrat ignored 
the nickname-calling for a few days, 
but his curiosity got the best of him 
and he called in one of the exserv- 
icemen and asked: 

“Why do you fellows call me Dr. 
Sanka? And what is this Mr. Two 
Per Cent all about? What is the 
significance of those names?” 

The ex-GI squirmed uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Did you ever read the fine print 
on a can of Sanka?” he said. 

Taking the hint, “Dr. Sanka” 
found these explanatory words: 

“Ninety-eight per cent of the ac- 
tive ingredients of the bean has been 
removed.” 


This Winter. 
Again Thanksgiving 


And now once more the old earth, 
From inexhaustible strength, 
Has poured forth its bounty 
Until the breadth and length 

Of our dear land, the vast Horns 
Of Plenty over-brim— 

So, chant, O working-people; 
Chant like the cherubim, 

To star-reverberent cymbals, 
Dulcimers and lyres; 

Chant—one mighty chorus; 

Not divergent choirs, 

And send the paean world-wide 
Till every man uplifts 

A voice grown hoarse with suffering 
In thanks for love-shared gifts; ~ 
Till every man is rising 

From the knees of woe, 

To jubilantly sing: “Praise God 
From whom all blessings flow!” 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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THE BATTLE OF COAL 
ITHOUT anticipating the outcome of the 
present Battle of Coal, the long-time future 

of that great industry inevitably will remain a 
puzzle alike to economists and industrialists, with 
labor the most interested party. 

Coal is, of all products of man’s efforts in this 
country, the one in which wage paid labor is the 
dominant factor of cost— from sixty to seventy 
per cent or more of the selling price of the com- 
modity. ‘Thus every penny added to the labor 
cost in what is perhaps the hardest and least 
mechanized sector of all major industry neces- 
sarily is immediately echoed in the price. This 
has meant that through all of the long years 
when workers in the coal pits were employed 
only part time with earnings of as low as $15 
a week, now raised to the present level of earn- 
ings as high as $1.40 per hour for nine hours 
of work, the price of coal, engaged in bitter 
competition with at least three other main 
sources of production of heat and power, has 
been steadily increased while its production and 
use has, with certain variations, relatively de- 
clined. 

Thus considering bituminous coal alone, pro- 
duction in the past quarter century has varied 
from about 568 million tons in 1920 to a peak 
of a few million more than that in 1928, fol- 
lowed by a more or less steady decline to an all- 
time low of barely over 300 million tons in 1932. 
In the years following it gained somewhat, but 
never equalled the peak of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago until production reached 650 million 
tons under the war pressure of 1944. 


This quarter century record, it is to be borne 
in mind, includes the period of the greatest in- 
dustrial expansion in this nation’s and all the 
world’s history. This fact is further emphasized 
by the additional facts that manufacturing, the 
railroads and coke making consume the over- 
whelming part of total coal now mined, with 
electric utilities and retail distribution follow- 
ing. Meanwhile considerable sectors of indus- 
try, the great coal hauling and burning railroads 
and the coal mining industry itself have been 
engaged in mighty efforts to protect the market 
for coal by new stoking and numberless other 
devices and processes. Even the government has 
taken an active hand in this battle, partly in ef- 
forts to protect the livelihood of the million and 
a quarter people dependent upon coal mining and 
partly, no doubt, for political reasons. 

Meanwhile, however, the march of competing 
fuels, of gas and oil, of development of vast wa- 
ter powers and wide distribution and applica- 
tion of their electrical product has continued to 
push coal further backward. Oil, with relative- 
ly high heat potential for its bulk, has steadily 
increased its countrywide distribution and re- 
sulting economy, and natural gas from the South- 
west marches hand in hand with it. Strikes and 
resulting uncertainty of coal supplies have vir- 
tually forced conversion to the use of other fuels 
everywhere about the land; and there is scarce- 
ly a railroad outside the great coal producing 
districts of the East that is not exerting every 
Possible effort to convert to oil burning engines. 
At this moment, the government itself is report- 
ed to be delaying sale of the “Big Inch” and 
“Little Inch” oil lines extending from Texas to 
the eastern seaboard with a view to converting 
them to use as natural gas lines to be used in 
defense of the people against coal shortage. 


Pit coal mining is a hard employment, per- 
haps least hard in this country of modern, mech- 
anized mines than elsewhere in the world; but 
a hard life nevertheless. There can be no doubt 
that John L. Lewis, perhaps the most general- 
ly disliked man in the nation, has done much to 
Make the miners’ lot somewhat more endurable. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


But how far he can go in this march toward, as 
he claims, “putting mining on an employment 
and wage level comparable with other industry,” 
has yet to be seen. Coal in the pit possesses on- 
ly a potential value. How much, therefore, can 
be paid for human labor required to bring it to 
the surface and continue to make it available for 
use, without yielding the overwhelming part of 
its market to other more easily available sources 
of heat and power? We omit from this the pos- 
sibilities of marvellous new discoveries such as 
the dream of atomic power. 

At the moment we contemplate with forebod- 
ings the prospective result of the current exercise 
of ruthless authority by labor chieftains, with its 
threat to our recovery from the losses of unpre- 
cedented war and accompanying economic wreck- 
age. Few of us would like to see these serfs of 
totalitarian authority condemned to weeks, per- 
haps months, of idleness and resulting hunger 
and distress. Surely there should be some ten- 
able middle ground between the miners’ pay and 
coal’s rapidly pricing itself out of the market. 
That very likely is coal’s inevitable destiny, with 
its arrival being speeded both by the price of 
coal itself and the uncertainty of its supply un- 
der long current labor conditions in the mines. 


Meanwhile, there remains the equally serious 
problem of how far and for how long a ruthless 
labor leader can defy the authority of govern- 
ment and its courts — already hog-tied by in- 
credibly stupid laws enacted by a series of cow- 
ardly Congresses. That legislation is at the heart 
not only of the present Battle of Coal but of all 
the numberless labor leader defiances of govern- 
ment through the past several years. At this 
moment, however brave its words, the admin- 
istration is virtually at the mercy of organized 
attacks by men who have little or no respect 
for any law which cannot be turned to aid their 
objectives, and hence neither regard nor respect 
for the country which insures the very freedom 
which they now so grossly abuse. 


ee °@ 
CAR COMMANDEERING 


T well may be, as both government factotums 

and the scores of thousands of good people 
concerned with famine relief in the world so vig- 
orously claim, that the continued suffering every- 
where requires continuing interference with nor- 
mal commerce in food and other supplies in this 
country. Yet a question insistently presents it- 
self as to what extent America, which already 
has spent many billions—more than all other na- 
tions put together — and submitted to serious 
shortages and disruption in its own affairs, should 
continue to carry the major burden of relief, es- 
pecially now that international commerce in food 
and other needed supplies has been largely re- 
duced to a commercial basis. 

In particular point at the moment is the order 
prepared for issuance by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission establishing a “permit system” 
for the loading of wheat and its products at Kan- 
sas City last week. The reason given for issuance 
of the proposed order was the pressing need of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for a large 
number of cars to be loaded with wheat for ship- 
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ment to St. Louis and thence by barge to tidewa- 
ter for export. The order was not, as a matter 
of fact, issued primarily because of the vigorous 
protest of Senator Clyde M. Reed of Kansas, 
wired to Chairman Barnard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was, however, held 
in suspense only until a conference with grain 
shippers and millers could be held early this 
week. 


Through virtually the whole period of war, 
government agencies, no doubt justified by hard 
necessity, exercised priority in the use of all 
transportation services. Realizing the need, ship- 
pers, virtually without exception, made the best 
of the situation. They have even continued to do . 
so through the year following enemy capitulation 
when the tragic suffering nearly everywhere in 
the world became heartbreakingly evident. But 
these conditions are largely, although’ unhappily 
not yet entirely, disappearing. 

Today the overwhelming part of international 
commerce is on a cash or on a very easy and 
doubtful credit basis. It is, in a single word, com- 
merce, not greatly different from commerce be- 
tween other nations of the world or, indeed, 
among our own states. Considering that self- 
evident fact, all restraints on commerce should be 
relieved as rapidly as possible; and this inevitably 
applies to our own government’s seizure under in- 
excusably continuing war powers of cars, or any 
other means of public transportation, required 
for the service of our own producers and con- 
sumers—of the welfare of the people still engaged 
in a mighty effort to restore balance in our own 
economy. 


Incidentally, and in the particular matter here 
referred to, it is to be noted that the prospective 
commandeering of railway cars for the shipment 
of wheat for export would have still further inter- 
fered with and delayed the shipment of huge 
quantities of flour already sold for export but pre- 
vented from moving, at first by the maritime 
strike and now, in scarcely less degree, by lack of 
cars for its shipment to seaboard. Much of this 
flour, it is fair to assume, is destined for people 
in countries whose need doubtless is as great as 
that of the people scheduled to be favored by CCC 
wheat shipments in virtually confiscated equip- 
ment. 


Perhaps we have commented at greater length 
than this particular incident merits. Yet, we find 
ourselves unable to avoid voicing protest — for 
whatever it may be worth in these columns — 
against the continuing use of arbitrary authority 
of government under war powers for any purpose, 
however good, when it is constantly so increas- 
ingly evident that most of the things that have 
so long gone wrong and still are going wrong in 
this country are largely the result of stupid and 
arbitrary acts of government—however wel] in- 
tended those acts may sometimes be. 


WILLIAM E. McCRAITH 


ILLIAM E. McCraith, whose untimely death 

is recorded elsewhere in this issue, was a 
modest and likeable man who, without the benefit 
of previous experience either with operative mill- 
ers or organization work, had conducted the af- 
fairs of the Association of Operative Millers so 
capably as greatly to strengthen its standing both 
with its members and with owners and employ- 
ers in the flour milling industry. Invariably cour- 
teous and obliging, he made friends easily and, 
despite his succeeding a highly capable secretary 
of the organization who had achieved great pop- 
ularity through many years of experience, he 
readily won the confidence of the officials and 
members of the organization from the very begin- 
ning of his term of service. His death will be a 
blow both to the organziation and his friends. 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


Flour merchandising is rapidly get- 


ting back to normal conditions again 


.. . and wise flour distributors are 
building their business carefully on 
That’s 
why so many are concentrating on 
SNOBUDDY — a superior flour 


backed by strong merchandising 


top-notch quality brands. 


assistance. 
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The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker’’ is 
all WHITE again. 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLCURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








For better baking, better try 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD «¢ High Gluten 

RED INDIAN « First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 








ULUTH, MINN. Omaha, Neb. 
The Moundridge Milling Co. UHLMANN 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CRACKER FLOUR pnaieoin 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




















Macaroni Enrichment 





(Continued from page 23) 


of enrichment ingredients to be added 
can be made for this natural vita- 
min and iron content in the ingredi- 
ents. Experience in flour enrichment 
shows that an excess of 10% as a 
safety factor above the final levels 
calculated from the estimated natu- 
ral content plus the addition is ad- 
visable to take care of reasonable 
variations in processing, assays, etc. 
A 10% excess of enrichment ingredi- 
ents is therefore considered in mac- 
aroni enrichment premixes for the 
continuous presses and the enrich- 
ment wafers for batch dough mixers. 

The accompanying tables show how 
the quantities of enrichment ingredi- 
ents are figured for 72% extraction 
semolina and 80% farinaceous ma- 
terial. 

Adding enrichment in continuous 
processing presses involves handling 
similar to that employed in the en- 
richment of flour. The enrichment 
premix can be added by a Wallace 
and Tiernan Type NA feeder directly 
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to the dough mixer of each press. 
Plants having a number of continu- 
ous macaroni presses can enrich the 
semolina while it is transferred in 
conveyor lines to the individual hop- 
pers above the presses. 

Only one Wallace and Tiernan 
feeder is required for a number of 
presses if the enrichment premix is 
introduced in the conveyor lines, pro- 
viding all semolina for enriched mac- 
caroni is carried through one line 
before distribution into the individu- 
al hoppers. This method is simple 
and easy to control whereas _indi- 
vidual feeders above each press re- 
quire more frequent checking. 

The amount of pure crystalline 
vitamins and iron added per 100 lhs 
of semolina is of little weight and 
volume. It, therefore, is necessary io 
dilute these with free-flowing wheat 
starch or other suitable farinaceous 
material to make a premix to effect 
uniform distribution in the continu- 
ous presses. Two ounces of prem'x 
are fed per 100 lbs of semolina when 
feeding directly into individu:l 
presses. However, if the semolira 
can be handled through a conveyor 
system at the rate of 3,000 to 10,009 
lbs per hour a more concentrated 


TABLE 1—PREMIX FOR MACARONI PRODUCTS ENRICHMENT 
12% EXTRACTION SEMOLINA 


Vitamin B, Vitamin Bz Niacin Tro 
(mg/Ib) (mg/Ib) (mg/lb) (mg/1! 
Wi TD As BORO oc cicc es ccveseviveses -00 1.70 27.0 13.0 
F. D. A. Standard plus 10% ........2.08 4.40 1.87 29.7 14.3 
Allowance for natural content*.......... 0.40 0.17 4.7 3.3 
Be Be GOGO ac ccccnvvsicsscecsscseseces 4.00 1.70 25.0 11.0 


*These allowances are very conservative. 


TABLE 2—PREMIX FOR MACARONI PRODUCTS ENRICHMENT 
80% EXTRACTION FARINACEOUS MATERIAL 


Vitamin B,; Vitamin Be Niacin Tro 
(mg/lb) (mg/Ib) (mg/1b) (mg/Ib) 
H.. Di Ac GRRE: ov vcvvescvvccicssscses 4.00 1.70 27.0 13.0 
F. D. A. Standard plus 20%............. 4.40 1.87 29.7 14.3 
Allowance for natural content*.......... 0.80 22 9.7 5.3 
Do Be. OOGE ceccvccscversceccecsscesics 3.60 1.65 20.0 9.0 


*These allowances are very conservative. 























HELLO, JO! 


Were welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 







THE BIG JO 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


OLDEN RI oll 
PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


@ 7 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








““Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


AB 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


premix can be handled through one 
feeder at the rate of one ounce per 
100 lbs of semolina. 


Flow Must Be Constant 


The flow of semolina directly into 
the macaroni press or through a con- 
veyor line must be constant in order 
to properly regulate the premix feed- 
er. In the conveyor line this can 
be controlled by the speed of the 
screw conveyor at the outlet from 
the hopper through which all ship- 
ments of semolina are passed before 
being transferred to the macaroni 
presses. This hopper should contain 
an electrically operated switch to 
stop the conveyor and the premix 
feeder when the volume of semo- 
lina inside the hopper is insufficient 
to supply the outlet conveyor with 
the specified rate of material. 

Properly prepared enrichment pre- 
mix is in most cases uniformly dis- 
tributed with the semolina when 
passing through screw conveyors of 
20 ft or more. A small ribbon. type 
mixer can be installed in the con- 
veyor line if conveyor installation 
does not thoroughly distribute the 
premix with the semolina. Experi- 
ments have shown that measurable 
separation of the added vitamins 
from the semolina does not occur 
in customary handling. Since mech- 
anical handling varies in different 
macaroni plants, the uniformity of 
enrichment distribution should: be 
checked by assaying samples from 
the conveyor lines as well as the 
presses before considering the plant 
satisfactory for enriched macaroni 
products processing. 

Adding the premix with the water 
required for the dough mixer has 
possibilities. The premix is dissolved 
and suspended in a stainless steel or 
glass lined tank of suitable size and 
dimensions. To prevent settling of 
the iron salt, a turbine type mixer 
is necessary to keep the insoluble 
iron salt in uniform suspension. 

High speed propeller type mixers 
are not suitable since they incorpo- 
rate a variable amount of air into 
the solution and at times effect an 
air-cone in the liquid. This would 
at times cause considerable variance 
in the amount of liquid drawn from 
the tank by pump or through a regu- 
lated valve. The solution and sus- 
pension of the enrichment premix 
can be handled by calibrated propor- 
tioning pumps of suitable construc- 
tion and design. The abrasive action, 
if any, of the iron salt of the enrich- 
ment premix on the metallic parts 
of the proportioning pump must be 
considered. 

An outlet valve of suitable design 
and calibrated for delivery volume at 
certain openings may be suitable for 
certain operations. Frequent check- 
ing and regulating of the outlet valve 
is required since the delivery through 
a certain opening will vary as the 
depth of the liquid in the tank 
changes. Pipes handling the dissolved 
and suspended enrichment premix 
must be short since settling of the 
insoluble iron salt may occur in the 
lines. A separate premix solution 
and suspension tank and piping sys- 
tem with or without pump would 
be required for each macaroni press. 

Enrichment premix in powdered 
form or in tablets or wafers which 
disintegrate rapidly in water can be 
supplied for introducing the enrich- 
ment with the water in the continu- 
ous presses. 


More Control Needed 
In general, the addition of the en- 
richment premix with the water to 
the continuous presses requires more 
(Continued on page 30) 


It’s good to see white bread back on 
the grocery shelves. And it’s good 
to know that SUNNY KANSAS 
is helping many leading bakers give 
their customers fine white bread 
of top-notch quality. Better bak- 
ing performance comes naturally 
with SUNNY KANSAS. For it’s 
expertly milled from wheats of 


preferred baking qualities. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA “I= KANSAS 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc 4 MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
St. Leeks Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
nl Cit Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas y veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Baffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Wheat Delivery Quotas Ended 


by Dominion Government Nov. 20 


Winnipeg, Man.—All delivery quo- 
tas on the amount of wheat which 
prairie farmers may deliver to their 
country elevators have been removed. 
This was announced by Trade Min- 
ister MacKinnon, Nov. 19, and went 
into effect on Nov. 20. Farmers 
may now deliver as much wheat as 
they want to their country eleva- 
tors. Of course if the elevators are 
full this in itself will naturally curb 
the deliveries. However, grain is 
moving rather freely and only at 
scattered points is any serious con- 
gestion likely to occur. 

Up to Nov. 15, farmers had in the 
first 314 months of the current crop 
year delivered more than 200,000,- 
000 bus of wheat to country eleva- 
tors, and on that date stocks in 
country elevators amounted to al- 
most 87,000,000 bus. With Western 
Canada’s wheat crop now estimated 
at 398,000,000 bus, it was felt that 
75% of the deliverable portion of 
the crop would be marketed by pro- 
ducers by the end of 1946, or a total 
of approximately 220,000,000 bus. 
This would leave from 70,000,000 to 
75,000,000 bus to be moved from 
farms in the last seven months of 
the current crop year, namely Jan- 
uary to July, inclusive, 1947. 

Mr. MacKinnon, in announcing the 
removal of the delivery quotas, said 


the Canadian Wheat Board had in- 
creased delivery quotas this fall as 
rapidly as available storage supplies 
and current transportation would 
permit. Officials said the early re- 
moval of the quotas this fall result- 
ed from the heavy shipment of wheat 
early this year which cleaned the 
elevators out of much of the 1945-46 
crop. The quota system of wheat 
deliveries to elevators is used to 
avoid congestion and to insure farm- 
ers who live at a distance from the 
elevators a similar opportunity to 
deliver their wheat to those living 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
elevators. 

Some indication of the speed with 
which western Canada’s 1946 wheat 
crop is being moved from country 
elevators, is shown in the daily rail- 
way car movement. Up to the pres- 
ent, in the crop year 1946-47, an 
average of about 1,300 cars daily have 
moved from country points. Any- 
where from 100 to 200 are moving to 
the Pacific coast terminals, while the 
remainder have moved to the lake- 
head for lake and rail shipments 
to eastern seaboard ports. This is a 
very substantial carload movement, 
when one realizes that during the 
peak of the congestion in the early 
1940’s, when the need for food over- 
seas was so urgent, the daily move- 
ment was only about 400 cars. 





Transport Bottleneck 
Slows Canadian Wheat 


Movement to U. K. 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispatch from 
Ottawa states that wheat shipments 
from Canada to the United Kingdom 
have fallen far below expectations 
because of a transportation bottle- 
neck. Up to Nov. 15 little more 
than 30,000,000 bus had been export- 
ed, while the rest of a heavy crop 
was held back by a shortage of box- 
cars and the inability of lake ship- 
ping to handle the post-strike back- 
log of coal and steel together with 
a heavy volume of wheat. The ship- 
ping problem this fall from the lake- 
head to seaboard was worse than it 
was at any time during the war. 

Farmer deliveries have been more 
than satisfactory as shown in a 
statement by the minister of trade 
and commerce which gives producer 
marketings at 201,000,000 bus up to 
Nov. 15. At the same time the min- 
ister announced removal of delivery 
quotas. 

It is expected that the movement 
this winter to maintain steady ex- 
ports on the 160,000,000-bu contract 
with the United Kingdom and to keep 
up the supply of feed grains to east- 
ern Canada will place a heavy bur- 
den on the railways. It is also be- 
lieved that after freeze-up large quan- 


tities of wheat for export will be di- 
verted to Vancouver and that port 
will probably have its biggest wheat 
export year in history. 
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CHINESE MILLERS IN WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg, Man.—C. D. Lee and R. 
Z. Young, who represent one of the 
largest milling firms in China, visited 
Winnipeg recently. The two men, 
who are from Shanghai, are on a tour 
of Canada and the United States in- 
vestigating elevator storage and han- 
dling systems in both countries. 
While in Winnipeg, they conferred 
with George MclIvor, chief commis- 
sioner, Canadian Wheat Board, and 
C. E. Hunting, assistant chief com- 
missioner. They said that China’s 
wheat crop this year was poor, and 
that transportation facilities have 
been disrupted. Canadian flour has 
been moving to China in fair volume 
this year and, according to Cana- 
dian Wheat Board officials, that coun- 
try was the second largest buyer of 
Canadian flour in August and Sep- 
tember. 
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MILL BUSINESS STARTED 
BY FOUR WAR VETERANS 


Winnipeg, Man. — Pooling their 
service gratuities, four war veterans 
have started in the milling business 
in Saskatchewan, with the purchase 
of a mill at Herbert, and another at 





Tompkins. The first has a daily ca- 
pacity of 125 bbls, and the latter, 80 
bbls. The eldest of the group is 33, 
and the youngest 26. They began 
operating Herbert mill in June. The 
four partners are Bob Pettie, presi- 
dent of the newly formed Prairie 
Milling Co., Ltd., with headquarters 
at Herbert. Jack Hurd, vice presi- 
dent, and James Cole, secretary 
treasurer, while Norman Allbright is 
general manager. Mr. Allbright has 
served as secretary of the Western 
Canada Milling Association and is a 
son of B. J. Allbright, Waskesiu Mill- 
ing Co., Prince Albert, and for many 
years head of the Western Canada 
Milling Association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SIGN CONTRACT 


Vancouver, B. C.—Bakery sales- 
men in the city have just signed a 
contract for a five-day week with the 
seven major city baking firms and 
in future there will be no Wednes- 
day deliveries of bread. Some 300 
members of the Bakery Salesmen’s 
Union are affected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L.IFE: 


BRITISH MILLERS TOLD 
OF RESEARCH BENEFITS 


London, Eng. — “Research and 
progress are synonymous and we all 
want the British flour milling indus- 
try to go ahead, not stand still,” 
Dr. Thomas Moran, director of re- 
search for the Research Association 
of British Flour Millers, declared at 
a recent meeting of the East An- 
glian Flour Millers Association. 

The scientist cited several exam- 
ples of milling industry progress 
through research and said that the 
research association should not be 
merely a useful accessory to the 
industry, but that it should “be a 
part of the hard core of the indus- 
try itself.” 

Dr. Moran solicited the continued 
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support of the millers for the re. 
search association, emphasizing that 
the British millers must keep pace 
with millers in other countries. He 
said that since the close of the war, 
the research laboratories have had 
“an almost embarrassing procession” 
of visitors—millers and scientisis— 
from all the European countries, from 
Canada, United States, Australia and 
other countries. ‘Science,” he said, 
“must play an important part in the 
future well-being of the milling in- 
dustry, but it must be backed by the 
vitalizing influence of personal in- 
terest.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Flour Demand Booms 


on Canadian Rumor 
of Price Increase 


Toronto, Ont.—The recent chance 
remark by the Hon. James G. Gar- 
diner, Canadian minister of agricul- 
ture, that domestic flour prices would 
rise brought frenzied buying into the 
market. Mills which had been trying 
to keep their domestic sales on an 
orderly and regular basis so as to 
be able to fill export commitments to 
the United Kingdom and other needy 
markets suddenly found their domes- 
tic customers scrambling for supplies 
with demands far in excess of near- 
by requirements. 


The insistent clamoring for flour 
has been an aggravation to already 
hard pressed milling companies, «nd 
it is only to be expected that export 
shipments should be adversely af- 
fected by this situation. So far as 
can be gathered there is no imme- 
diate intention on Ottawa’s part to 
make any change in the present pol- 
icy with regard to the domestic flour 
market. 

Indeed, it is believed that it may 
be midsummer of 1947 before the 
government will decide to lift the sub- 
sidy being paid to keep the price of 
bread at its prewar level and allow 
this commodity to advance a few 
cents a loaf. The cost to the public 
treasury of keeping the price of bread 
based on 78c bu wheat is $18,000,000 
to $20,000,000 annually. 





Demand for Bakery Products in 
Canada Reported at High Level 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Demand for bak- 
ery products in Canada is at a high 
level. A number of companies re- 
port current sales substantially ahead 
of last year. However, shortages in 
supplies of sugar, shortening and 
various other ingredients hold pro- 
duction below what it would other- 
wise be. 

In these times of shortages and dif- 
ficulties of shopping for scarce in- 
gredients housewives are depending 
more and more on bakery products 
for their essential supplies. Canadi- 
an bakery concerns are now receiv- 
ing 80% of the sugar used in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941, a 10% 
increase since the early part of the 
year. As the last quarter of 1941 
saw fairly heavy usage of sugar this 
helps the present quota situation. 

However, this will not be the case 


in the first quarter of 1947 and no 
increase in sugar quotas is expected 
until later in the year. Other sub- 
stitute sweetenings are also in tizht 
supply and so are raisins, fruits «ind 
peels. 

Although the scarcity of ingredi- 
ents continues, the labor situation 
in the baking industry shows im- 
provement. Skilled male labor is 
now more easily secured but female 
help is still scarce. Essential 1a- 
chinery has also been distributd re- 
cently to some bakery companies by 
machinery firms and is expected to 
be available within a few moni:hs. 
Bakery delivery service is also get- 
ting a little much-needed equipment, 
but there is still a long way to go 
before requirements are fully cov- 
ered. 

The future looks bright for the 
bakery business. The supply situa- 
tion in almost every essential in- 
gredient is expected to ease con- 
siderably during the coming year. 


Nov 
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NEW DIRECTOR — R. P. Kember, 
who has been manager of the export 
























> chance department of Robin Hood Flour 
G. Gar- Mills, Ltd., for 22 years, was elect- 
agricul- ed to the board of directors at a re- 
es would cent meeting. Mr. Kember is well 
into the known in the flour export business 
n trying in Canada and in foreign markets. 
S on an 
30 as to Z 
ments to Moist Wheat Causes 
er necdy e 
aap Bread Wastage in 
pn Eire, Reports Say 
London, Eng.—Bad bread made 
for flour from storm-damaged wheat recently 
already delivered to mills in County Donegal, 
nies, and Eire, caused almost 100% wastage. 
it export The wheat had failed to keep 
sely af- even when brought in and placed in 
o far as elevators early. 
o imme- It was decided at the conference to 
part to ask the department of industry and 
sent pol- commerce in Eire for a reduction in 
stic flour the extraction rate of flour from 
wheat, a lower flour quota for bak- 
t it may eries and a smaller loaf, pending an 
fore the improvement in the quality of bread. 
_ the sub- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
price of 
nd allow ALASKA SENDS URGENT 
- 
4 a re APPEAL FOR RUSH FLOUR 
of bread Toronto, Ont.—An urgent appeal 
8,000,000 from Alaska for prompt shipment 
of 100 tons of Canadian flour was 
received on Nov. 19. Apparently, the 
flour supply in that country was ex- 
pected to run out within the next few 
days. Meat supplies were also needed. 
; evel Alaska is faced with growing food 
< shortages because of the recent Unit- 
ed States maritime strike. Trucks 
| and her were said to be standing by at White- 
= : horse, Y. T., and at Dawson Creek, 
ner ed B. C., to carry the flour to Alaska as 
iervtha eo soon as it was received. 
rults an The Department of Trade and 
‘ . Commerce, Ottawa, in conjunction 
_* di- with the Canadian Wheat Board, which 
situation is in control of flour exports, took 
pie A ¥ prompt action to make the necessary 
bay ole supply of flour available for this 
itial 1a- a 
ibutd re- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
panies by J. LYONS & CO. BUILDS 
yc PLANT NEAR TORONTO 
also get: Toronto, Ont—J. Lyons & Co., 
yuipment, catering firm of London, Eng., is 2x- 
ay to go tending its already empire-wide busi- 
ully cov: ness by building a new plant near 
Toronto. This factory is located on 
- for the the Queen Elizabeth highway just 
dy situa- outside of Toronto and is in the final 
ontial in- stages of construction. Kenneth 
ase con- Gluckstein, a descendant of the fam- 





; year. ily who established the company in 
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England over 50 years ago, is here 
to supervise the finishing of the plant. 
While this firm is one of the larg- 
est catering organizations in the 
world, its initial operations here will 
be confined to the packing of tea, 
coffee and custard. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. $. Shown as 
Big Importer of 
Canadian Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—According to an of- 
ficial report, countries other than the 
United Kingdom took about 62% of 
Canada’s wheat and flour exports 
during the crop year 1945-46. Im- 
ports into the United Kingdom to- 
taled 130,000,000 bus either as wheat 
or flour, while 49 other countries took 
206,000,000 bus of the total exports 
of 336,034,022 bus. Total wheat and 
flour exports for 1945-46 compared 
with 342,945,000 bus exported in the 
preceding year. 

Leading customers for Canadian 
wheat or wheat flour outside the 
United Kingdom in the year covered 
included the United States which 
took 58,130,775 bus, India 26,742,028, 
the Netherlands 15,685,940, Belgium 
10,137,075, Russia 7,025,070, Italy 5,- 
319,408, France 6,285,357, Egypt 5,- 
210,830, Africa 20,714,711, Norway 
4,023,639, New Zealand 3,633,664, 
Greece 5,138,741 and Jamaica 2,631,- 
826 bus. 

Europe continues to be the chief 
outlet for Canadian wheat and flour 
with 196,132,043 bus going to that 
continent. South America accounted 
for 5,000,000 bus and Africa 20,000,- 
000 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DECEMBER FLOUR EXPORTS 
AUTHORIZED BY BOARD 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the trade 
that export flour sales may now be 
made to the following countries for 
shipment from the mill by Dec. 31, 
1946. 

Acen, Belgian Congo, Belgium, 
Brazil, British East Africa, British 
South Africa (ships’ stores only), 
British West Africa, British West 
Indies, Canary Islands, Ceylon, Chi- 
na, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Dutch East Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, Dutch West Indies, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Finland, 
France, French Guiana, French West 
Africa, French West Indies, Greece, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, India, Italy, Liberia, 
Macao, Madeira-Azores, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Peru, Philippine Is- 
lands, Poland, Portugal, Portuguese 
Africa, Republic of Panama, St. 
Pierre Miquelon, Salvador, Saudi 
Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, UNRRA, Venezuela, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Authority has been obtained for 
transshipment of flour through Hong 
Kong. When reporting flour sales 
that will be transshipped through 
this port, mills are requested to give 
the ultimate destination of the flour. 

All offers must be made subject 
to confirmation by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

The quantity of flour to any des- 
tination may be limited by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. 

This list may be modified at any 
time. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





15 WEST 10TH STREET >= 


FLOUR 


FOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! EVERY 





PURPOSE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 















Kansas City, Kan, 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + H H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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2 MUON BUSHES 


G@ RECORD CROP 
The Finest Milling 


‘/co0D to EXCELLENT \\ 
7 Milling and 






0% Better Wheat, Better Milling, 
Better Flour and Better Bread — insist on 


NEBRASKA HARD WINTER WHEAT 


@ Nebraska farmers offer, to millers and bakers every- 
where, the biggest crop of fine milling wheat in all 


CHEYENNE; 
NEBRED | 
PAWNEE {| 
TURKEY | 

| 
k 


Nebraska’s history . . . over 92 million bushels of wheat 
of varieties that rate 98% GOOD to EXCELLENT in 
MILLING and BAKING characteristics. This record 
crop of excellent Hard Winter Wheat, so superior in 
milling and baking qualities, should all be made into 


Nebraska's Leading 
ae ee 


flour, 
Address All Inquiries to J. C. SWINBANK, Secretary 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASS'N 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE... 


-CUC —~PREFERRED BY MILLERS EVERYWHERE 


LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 


Macaroni Enrichment 








pust !5 


pynaMmITE! 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Domestic and Export Enns Miuxine Co., Inman, Kan. 











DAVIS - NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 


‘**~DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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control and equipment than the ad- 
dition in dry form through the Wal- 
lace and Tiernan feeders which have 
been found very satisfactory in the 
enrichment of flour. The macaroni 
products manufacturer, however, has 
a choice between the two methods 
and should give thorough considera- 
tion to both procedures before de- 
ciding on either of the two. 

Weighed amounts of powdered 
enrichment premix designed for the 
addition of one to two ounces per 
100 lbs of semolina can be added 
with the other ingredients in 100- 
and 400-lb batch dough mixers. The 
premixes are identical to those used 
in the continuous presses. - Experi- 
ments and commercial processing 
have demonstrated that the custom- 
ary mixing time in the dough mixer 
is sufficient for good distribution of 
the vitamins and iron. 

Enrichment tablets or wafers each 
containing the amounts of vitamins 
and iron for enriching 100 lbs of 
semolina are convenient and very 
practical for batch operations. These 
wafers are of good size for handling 
and are dissolved and disintegrated 
by mixing a few minutes in a pail 
containing about 2 gals of the water 
required in the batch and then added 
to the other ingredients in the dough 
mixer. The wafers are scored to 
permit breaking into halves and quar- 
ters for batches containing fractions 
of a hundred pounds of semolina. 
Thus 314 wafers are to be used in a 
batch containing 350 lbs of semolina. 
This method of enrichment is simi- 
lar to that used in processing en- 
riched bread. 

Plants producing enriched maca- 
roni should keep an accurate record 
of the amount of semolina, farina- 
ceous material and enrichment pre- 
mix or wafers used during certain 
periods. A record should also be 
kept of the quantity of enriched mac- 
aroni products produced. Inventories 
taken at frequent intervals will show 
whether the consumption of premix 
and other materials are in proper 
proportions. These records should be 
kept independently by the produc- 
tion manager and the accounting de- 
partment to permit cross checking. 


Vitamin and Iron Assays 


Samples taken at certain intervals 
to represent a good cross-section of 
production should be submitted for 
assay to determine whether the en- 
riched products contain the proper 
amounts of vitamins and iron. The 
assays will also show whether there 
is uniform distribution of the enrich- 
ment. If the macaroni plant does 
not have a laboratory for the assays, 
the samples should be submitted to 
a commercial laboratory thoroughly 
familiar with vitamin assays and 
macaroni production: problems. 

The laboratories of Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., who manufacture the 
vitamins for macaroni enrichment 
will occasionally run the assays to 
check other laboratories and especial- 
ly to assist the macaroni manufac- 
turer when starting manufacture of 
enriched goods. This control is simi- 
lar to and not more involved than 
that in processing enriched bread. 

The cost of enrichment will be 
somewhat controlled by the cost of 
the vitamins and iron compound. 
At current quotations for these in- 
gredients the cost of enrichment pre- 
mix for 100 lbs of macaroni product 
will be about 14c to 16c. Since the 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


ee | 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. | 
ST. CLOUD. MINN. sneemareess 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 








**“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising { 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. | 
BUHLER, KANSAS } 
Southern Sales Office H 

933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


} 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








FLOURS ‘qrpicte 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 
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80% extraction farinaceous material 
has a higher natural vitamin and 
iron content than No. 1 Semolina, 
the cost of enrichment for the for- 
mer will be slightly lower. 

Under Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations, foods with 
claimed added vitamin and mineral 
value come under the category of 
special dietary foods, for which the 
F.D.A. has established labeling rules. 
The label must show the proportion 
of minimum daily requirement for 
the vitamin or mineral supplied by 
a specified quantity of the food. For 
macaroni, spaghetti, noodles and oth- 
er alimentary pastes from which 
cooking water is discarded, the fol- 
lowing label statement is satisfac- 
tory: 

Ingredients: Vitamin B,, Vitamin Bo, Nia- 
cin, Iron Pyrophosphate, Semolina (etc.). 
Four ounces when cooked supply the fol- 
‘owing of the minimum daily requirements: 
Vitamin B, 50%; Vitamin Bz 15%; Iron 
12.5% and 4.0 milligrams of Niacin. 

For short cut goods such as pas- 
tina, stellina, etc., used in soups or 
in prepared dishes from which cook- 
ing water is not usually discarded, 
the following label statement is sat- 
isfactory: 


Ingredients: Vitamin B;, Vitamin Be, Nia- 
cin, Iron Pyrophosphate, Semolina (etc.). 
['wo ounces when cooked supply the fol- 
lowing of the minimum daily requirements: 
Vitamin B; 50%; Vitamin Bz 10.5%; Iron 
16.2% and 3.4 milligrams of Niacin. 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 
Interpreting Research 


“Progress Through Research’ is 
the title of a new magazine to be 
published quarterly by the research 
department of General Mills, Ince. 
The first issue was produced recent- 
ly and contains several semi-popular 
articles on scientific subjects, among 
them a piece dealing with industrial 
uses of lethicin, the details of a 
mathematical formula used by Gen- 
eral Mills for calculating the storage 
life of cereal products and an ac- 
count of the company’s mechanical 
division activities during the war. 

The magazine is attractively pre- 
sented typographically to enhance its 
interesting articles. Distribution will 
be free within the continental Unit- 
ed States and is available upon re- 
quest to General Mills Research Lab- 
oratories, 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Infestation 


Minnesota Technical Bulletin 175 
covers research studies as to the 
susceptibility of edible soy -products 
in storage to attack by the confused 
flour beetle. It contains much in- 
formation of value to individuals in 
flour mills who are interested in this 
particular insect. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the Division of En- 
tomology and Economic Zoology, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


Atkinson Bulletin 


The Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is publishing a bulletin for 
flour buyers under the title, “The 
News Bin.” Content of the bulletin 
varies from comments on the current 
situation in the milling industry to 
feature poems. 
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“BEST YET” 


Many bakeshop production troubles originate a long way 
from the bakery .. . in the wheat field or at the mill. That’s 
why it pays to be SURE of flour quality. When you buy 
BEST YET you can be certain of a uniform, dependable 
flour. It’s expertly milled from grain produced in the 
section of Kansas that grows the finest baking wheats. 
Try BEST YET. You'll like its trouble-free performance. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY. KANSAS 
F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 








Marsh & McLennan EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
INCORPORATED 
Chicago new York | | Lhe SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 
Minneapolis OF LIVERPOOL 
° INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this ati United States Managers 

Transportation are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Insurance on Flour Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





Against All Risks 





eteditea iain Wisconsin Rye Flour 


<8 Coes Pam Performance and Satisfaction 





Or Distinctive Quality and Flavor 





EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


rT ” 
SILK FLOSS ; GLOBE MILLING CO. 
“SANTA FE TRAIL sage nigs 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
Great Flours from the 


Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


the Kansas mituine co. | | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

















4,500 bbls Capacity ; 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 7 
¢ Grain Merchants - 
THE CROWN BAG CO. 
2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 


Rags For’ All Pavseses | || MINNEAPOLIS meee 














MINER-HILLARD GEORGE URBAN . . A 
MILLING Co. MILLING CO., —a N. Y 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 

Manufacturers of Pp lus 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


i ee cae oa ie 

| LT OUIIFIES MIDSLINGS Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 
| 

| 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
We will be glad to get your quot meee STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
| The Cream of Wheat Corporation SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Ie etesinsiensin DRE AEA ELEN ON a 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener 
GREAT LAKES ARGOSIES. — Of 


course you all remember the ancient 
story of the Argonauts? These were 
the marine heroes who, according to 
Hellenic mythology, sailed with a gent 
named Jason in the good ship Argo 
to Colchis on the Euxine Sea in quest 
of the golden fleece. This they got, 
and Jason also bore back with him 
and his comrades to Iolcus, amid 
wonderful adventures, the Colchian 
king’s daughter Medea, an enchant- 
ress. 

Okay—now we've laid the ground- 
work for some fancy figures of speech 
with which to clothe the wheat- 
carrying enterprises of our great un- 
salted seas. Those big freighters, 
about one of which you may have 
read something in this column re- 
cently, go to seek the golden fleece 
many times in a navigation season, 
and bring it home, sometimes with 
adventure but more often with total 
lack of any sentiment (they do not, 
in these modern times, have any- 
thing to do with an enchantress, un- 
less you may draw romantic conclu- 
sions from certain tattoo marks on 
the men who sail the ships). 

And now let us have an abrupt 
rhetorical change of pace and begin 
talking prosaically for a bit about 
bulk grain shipping. 


@ First, about the ships:—The earli- 
est American vessel on the Great 
Lakes was a windjammer built at 
Erie, Pa., in 1797. The first steam- 
powered vessel was built on Lake 
Ontario, at Oswego, N. Y., in 1816, 
and in 1832 the first steamer voyage 
was made from Lake Erie to Chicago. 
Previous to 1841 all the lake steam- 
ers were side-wheelers. Now, of 
course, most of them are of the stern 
propeller type. 

Today’s standard bulk freight car- 











THIS WEEK’S COVER — The 1946 
grain transportation season on the 
Great Lakes is coming to an end. 
Shown loading wheat at Port Arthur 
is the Royalton of the Colonial 
Steamship Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Sarnia Steamship Lines. Some 
vessels probably will not tie up for 
the winter at down-lake ports until 
well after Dec. 1. The last down- 
bound grain cargo in 1945 locked 
through the Soo canal on Dec. 12. 
Last year Great Lakes vessels of 
United States and Canadian registry 
transported 682,912,177 bus of grains 
of all kinds, about half of it loaded at 
Fort William and Port Arthur eleva- 
tors. 











Unloading Wheat at Collingwood, Ont., for Transshipment by Rail to Montreal. 


rier is a vessel with machinery in the 
stern, navigating bridge far forward 
and quarters for crew both forward 
and aft. The vessel is long, narrow 
and deep, with maximum possible 
cargo capacity for its displacement. 
The cargo is open, without interme- 
diate decks, but is usually divided 
into three or more compartments by 
cross bulkheads. Cargo is handled 
through large hatches extending 
nearly full width of the deck. This 
type of freighter is generally re- 
garded as the most economical bulk 
freight carrier yet devised, suited for 
lakes’ trade, but not suitable for 
ocean navigation. 

The standard bulk freighter has no 
equipment for handling cargo, al- 
though some self-unloaders, largely 
used for carrying limestone, have 
been developed. The larger freight- 
ers have engines of about 2,500 h.p. 
and are designed with a cargo-carry- 
ing capacity of from 13,000 to 15,000 
net tons and for a speed of about 10.5 
statute miles per hour. The largest 
boat on the lakes is 633 ft long, 70 
ft in beam and 29 ft molded depth. 


@ Down and Up the Hatches.—The 
highly specialized freight handling 
equipment at the terminals has re- 
sulted in remarkable economies in 
loading and unloading. At lakehead 
terminals grain from the tributary 
areas of the United States and Can- 
ada pours from railway cars into a 
pit somewhat similar to the pit in a 
country elevator and is lifted to the 
top of the workhouse to huge hopper- 
like weighing scales. Dumped from 
the scales, the grain goes through 
cleaners and follows along endless 
conveyor belts, either to the tower- 
ing storage bins, or in the opposite 
direction to pour through spouts into 
ships’ holds, at a rate of thousands 
of bushels per hour. With holds 
filled, hatches closed and tarpaulins 
drawn, the freighters ease slowly out 
from the dock, swing clear, pass the 
breakwater, and are downbound to 
lower lake and St. Lawrence River 
ports. 

At destination, giant movable un- 
loading legs bury themselves into the 
hold to empty the cargo. The grain 
runs into endless chains of cups, en- 
closed in the unloading leg, and dis- 
appears in search of its appointed 
bin, there to await processing or fur- 
ther steps in the long transportation 
chain. 


@ The Great Lakes Fleet.—Nearly 
700 ships with a gross registry of 
about 3,000,000 tons now ply the 
Great Lakes, approximately two 
thirds of them (with three fourths 
of the gross tonnage) flying the flag 
of the United States. Present total 
carrying capacity of the larger Unit- 
ed States ships is 3,350,000 gross tons, 
and that of similar Canadian vessels 
842,000 gross tons. 

Ship building tendencies on the 





Feeding Wheat to An Endless Belt Un- 
loading Leg From the Hold of a Ship. 


Great Lakes are toward larger units. 
The larger vessels carry about half 
a million bushels of wheat (record 
oats cargo 758,759 bus) and 16 new 
ships of this size have been added 
to the fleet. Canadian ships are 
largely devoted to grain carrying, 
and in most recent years have trans- 
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ported the greater proportion of lake 
grain tonnage. The 682,912,177 bus of 
grain and screenings carried in 1945 
(an all-time high) went in about 
equal proportions to Canadian and 
United States lower lake ports. This 
huge tonnage (175,000,000) was borne 
by 616 vessels, whereas in 1941 it 
had required 734 ships to carry 172,- 
000,000. ‘ 

Grain brought down the lakes in 
the late fall of 1945 was moved to 
tidewater so expeditiously for quick 
movement across the sea that there 
were only 136 winter storage cargoes 
in United States and Canadian ports 
at the close of navigation. Total 
grain afloat amounted to only 38,- 
308,847 bus. At the corresponding 
period of 1944, the winter storage 
cargoes numbered 205 with 57,632,215 
bus afloat. 


@ Buffalo has long been the greatest 
port of grain receipts on the Great 
Lakes. Compilations annually made 
seldom agree, however, as to the 
exact volume the port receives. The 
degree of variance is largely due to 
diversion of cargoes to Buffalo while 
en route or diverted from Buffalo to 
another port such as Toledo, Erie or 
Oswego. 

Each year since 1910 the Lake Car- 
riers Association has accepted, as 
nearest accurate, the statement of the 
Grain Handling Co., Inc., which re- 
ports that grain arriving at Buffalo 
in 1945 for immediate unloading 
amounted to 238,510,974 bus. Ac- 
cordingly, these receipts were the 
fourth largest in history, having been 
surpassed in only the seasons of 1924, 
1925 and 1928. 

Winter storage grain received in 56 
cargoes amounted to 18,547,264 bus, 
making a total of 257,058,238 bus 
received at the Port of Buffalo dur- 
ing the navigation season. It was the 
largest volume of grain received at 
Buffalo in any year since 1928. 

Grain moving to North Atlantic 
ports of the United States goes chief- 
ly to Buffalo for transshipment, al- 
though some is transshipped at Erie, 
Fairport and other Lake Erie ports 
of the United States, and in addi- 
tion a considerable amount goes to 
Georgian Bay ports. Of the latter, 
some eventually reaches the North 
Atlantic ports of the United States, 
while some goes by rail lines to Mont- 
real, Quebec, St. John and Halifax, 
and the remainder is distributed to 
interior points in both the United 
States and Canada. Most of the 
grain moving all-water to Montreal 
must pass through a transfer eleva- 
tor at the foot of Lake Erie, although 
a small part goes through to Mont- 








S. S. Royalton of the Sarnia Steamship Lines in the New MacArthur Lock at the Soo. 
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Enrichment A 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 
“VEXTRAM” 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasBLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 
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real in small type vessels directly 
from the head of the lakes. 


YY 


It is not commonly realized that 
trafic pouring through the Soo locks 
vastly exceeds the freightage of the 
Panama and Suez canals. In the 266 
days of the Great Lakes 1945 naviga- 
tion season the Soo’s net tonnage 
was 113,276,450, fourth largest in his- 
tory. Panama’s annual tonnage, pre- 
war, was less than 30,000,000, Suez 
canal’s was slightly more. Outstand- 
ing in the Soo record of 1945 was 
the all-time high item of 14,454,000 
tons of wheat. 


Relief for the paper shortage is 
promised. OPA is unwinding its 
colossal skein of red tape.- Involved 
is the problem of disposing of 850,- 
000 cubic feed of records—enough 
to fill 106,000 four-drawer filing cabi- 
nets—so figures a Washington news 
hound—or make a stack of Ietter- 
sized folders 170 miles high. By the 
time OPA finishes choosing what to 
keep and transferring some of the 
papers to microfilm it is supposed 
there will be a residue of some 30,000 
to 50,000. cubic feet of records to 
turn over to the national archives. 
The rest can be converted into fiber 
for sanitary tissue. Some idea of 
how relatively large the whole OPA 
mess and mass of waste paper is, 
even in astronomical Washington, 
may be derived from the fact that it 
would constitute about one seven- 
teenth of the present all-time ac- 
cumulation of all government rec- 
ords in the national archives. In 
all its long history the Department 
of Agriculture has accumulated only 
about 10 times as much. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. through Oct. 31, 
1946, had completed 7,625 loans on 
15,603,117 bus of 1946 wheat in the 
amount of $22,590,557.07. The aver- 
age amount advanced was $1.448 bu, 
which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of produc- 
tion to warehouse locations. On the 
same date last year 26,938 loans had 
been completed on 42,300,068 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 








States in which Farm Warehouse 
loans originated stored stored 
(bus) (bus) 
OCRBIOFIIE 2. cciscns “ase 8=—S su was 
Colorado 409,701 204,788 
| cee res ae eee 21,796 
Idaho 440,025 846,882 
EEE: Qrbtckecticee VCeeens 1,089 
Indiana 2,213 754 
ROO Ce 627 316 


ED. ik i 6:64: 4:004.6-60-8% 813,552 321,515 












Cg ee a ee 64,998 
Michigan ... 6,501 20,652 
Minnesota 98,344 85,615 
Missouri 964 16,085 
| ee 484,565 194,230 
PRMMOOEED visewascces 1,378,279 416,681 
Pe Creccess.  “aybaeds 858 
PEO SUORICO. 62secse% 18,435 20,500 
North Dakota ...... 1,334,550 418,585 
| CCl eae oe 9,284 63,433 
COMIMMGURE. sieves ccs 37,596 68,074 
SN 6-6. 65.6 0.5-6:0.00:8:6 267,845 1,060,835 
Pennsylvania ....... 351 18,433 
South Dakota ...... 2,126,314 173,483 
RR re ee 129,699 87,569 
WE CRSA REE ores ee OS 198,534 129,914 
MEP: Giticecreces  wawess 725 
Washington ........ 813,406 2,551,531 
ee 223,458 11,671 

C.,  OUnaee rane ee 8,802,105 6,801,012 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESSON PROFITS 


The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Inc., and subsidiaries report a 
net profit of $4,964,631, or $6.51 a 
common share, for the year to Aug. 
31. After including $800,000 reverse 
reserve credit, balance of $5,764,631 
was transferred to surplus. Com- 
mon share earnings for 1946 are be- 
fore this credit which was equal to 
ceding fiscal year amounted to §$2,- 
820,281, or $2.83 a share. 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS tite 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








. ——_ “Yre ——s : oe 
IALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. _ 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS F 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


A Minneapolis visitor last week 
was Calvin Hosmer of the Calvin 
Hosmer, Stolte Co., millers’ agents, 
Boston, who was en route home fol- 
lowing lengthy visits with his west- 
ern milling connections. He spent 
two weeks hunting with executives 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 


9 
Mrs. H. T. Shaeffer, wife of H. T. 
Shaeffer, treasurer of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, is seriously 
ill and has been confined to her home 
for more than two weeks. 


John A. Dorris of the Dorris Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Tenn., will leave 
Nov. 27 for New York to spend a few 
days with his brother before leaving 
for Ireland on Dec. 2 to spend the 
holiday season with his wife and rel- 
atives. 


Harry Leviston, widely known flour 
broker of Boston, has fully recovered 
from a recent serious operation, and 
visited with many of his friends at 
the convention of the New England 
Bakers Association in Boston on Nov. 
17 and 18. 

* 


Clinton Brooke of the sales depart- 
ment of Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
visited millers and bakers in the Kan- 
sas City area last week. 


R. B. Petty of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, is expected to 
return to his desk this week. Mr. 
Petty underwent a minor operation 
at the Evanston Hospital on Nov. 13. 


Application of transfer of member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade from H, H. Hodgson of the 
Hodgson Grain Co. to R. L. David, 
assistant to the president of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., was made last week, 
the sale price being reported at 
$8,000 net to the seller, unchanged 
from the last preceding purchase. 


R. Esclusa, representative of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. in Caracas, 
Venezuela, visited headquarters of 
the parent company, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., in Kansas City last 
week. 


A. B. Alford, Detroit representa- 
tive for Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., visited the offices of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City last 
week. 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, will be a contestant in the na- 
tional amateur three-cushion billiard 
tournament, scheduled to be held at 
the New York Athletic Club, Jan. 9- 
16. Mr. Vandenover was the national 
champion two years ago and is keen 
to regain the honor. It will be a 
round robin tournament. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 


spent last of last week in Denver 
and Omaha on federation business. 
This week he was in Minneapolis. 

* 


Visitors to the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation last 
week included R. S. Dickinson, presi- 
dent Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, and Herman Fakler, 
federation vice president in charge of 
the Washington office. 

& 

George Goble, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor on the 
trading floor of the Duluth grain 
exchange Nov. 18. 


Ray Thayer, Cleveland branch man- 
ager in Pillsbury’s bulk department, 
recently attended a branch mana- 
gers’ meeting at Chicago. 


Wallace H. Moody, president of the 
Moody & Thomas Milling Co. of Shel- 
by, Ohio, has been calling on Cleve- 
land connections. 

* 


John Nufeld, personnel director, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was in Atlanta Nov. 18-19 and held a 
meeting with both bulk and grocery 
division managers, as well as regional 
managers in that territory. 


Frank Riley of the L. A. Dellinger 
Co., Bloomville, Ohio, was a recent 
Atlanta visitor, leaving that city to 
call on the Florida trade. Mr. Riley 
also called on members of the indus- 
try in South Carolina and North 
Carolina. 

* 


W. W. Barr, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Augusta, Ga., was elected a vice pres- 
ident of the Associated Industries of 
Georgia at the annual meeting of the 
manufacturers’ group in Atlanta Nov. 





NEW POSITION—A. B. Marcy, who 
recently resigned as general sales 
manager of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, will assume his 
new position with the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, on Dec. 1. Mr. 
Marcy was vice president of the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, when 
that company was purchased by the 
International Milling Co. in 1942. He 
went to Minneapolis at that time 
with the International organization. 


22. E. J. Derst, Derst Baking Co., 
Savannah, Ga., was named a director 
of the organization. 


Milton J. Buhler of the Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor to Atlanta, 
spending a few days with Frank 
Archer, Atlanta flour broker, repre- 
sentative for the mill in that terri- 
tory. 

€ 


Joseph F. Lepine, manager of the 
Ralston Purina Co.’s Buffalo plant, 
is visiting his daughter, Virginia, in- 
structor of music and choir leader 
in Birmingham and Jasper, Ala. 


© 
Henry Z. Urban, treasurer, and 
Cecil W. Ortman, superintendent, 


George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently visited various plants 
of the flour milling industry in and 
about Minneapolis. 
® 
John Chain, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a visit 
to his home town of Abilene, Kansas. 
® 
Fred McCormick, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas’ representative for the 
southwestern division of General 





Hutchinson, Kansas.—A turkey din- 
ner was served on the trading floor 
to members of the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade by officers of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. Rep- 
resentatives of the Buhler mills at 
Buhler and Inman attending the af- 
fair were the general manager, C. N. 


“Hiebert; H. M. Regier, D. O. Hiebert, 


H. H. Regier, E. H. Enns and Herbert 
Friesen. M. J. Buhler, manager of 
the mill’s office at Memphis, Tenn., 
also was present. 





Mills, Inc., has moved his residence 
from Fort Smith, Ark., to Oklahoma 
City. 

* 


J. Lloyd Ford, chairman of the 
board of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Ford recently pre- 
sented a set of carillonic bells to 
their local church. The bells’ vibra- 
tions are amplified 300,000 times and 
may be heard more than a mile away. 

e 

William R. Morris, retired presi- 
dent of the eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been appointed 
to the board of managers of Meyer 
Memorial Hospital, Buffalo. His 
term expires June 30, 1951. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. DECKER ADDRESSES 
KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


Kansas City, Mo.—Approximately 
140 members and guests were present 
at the November meeting of the Kan- 
sas City Feed Club held Nov. 21 at 
the Hotel Phillips, Kansas City. Clar- 
ence R. Decker, president of Kansas 
City University, spoke on “A Con- 
versation.” Mr. Decker’s talk was 
well received because of his timely 
and thought-provoking theme. 

Guests introduced at the meeting 
included the directorate of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Association 
which is here for a conference this 
week. 

It was announced at the meeting 
that the annual Christmas dinner- 
dance would be on the evening of 
Dec. 18 at the Kansas City Club. 
Reservation cards will be mailed to 
the membership around Dec. 1. 
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The Late W. E. McCraith 


W. E. McCRAITH, AOM 
SECRETARY, IS DEAD 


—<>— 
Executive of Operative Millers’ Grou): 
Succumbs to Embolism While 
in Hospital 


Kansas City, Mo—W. E. Mc 
Craith, secretary of the Associatior 
of Operative Millers, with offices i: 
Kansas City, died suddenly Nov. 22 
He had undergone a minor operatio! 
a few days earlier and apparent]; 
had been making good progress. unti 
an embolism occurred. 

Mr. McCraith had been secretary 
of the millers’ organization since 1941, 
having succeeded the late C. W. 
Partridge in that post. Previousl) 
he was connected with the Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City, fo 
more than 20 years, in later years 
as secretary of the firm. 

Mr. McCraith’s entrance into th 
milling business was in March, 1915 
when he joined the old Kansas Flou: 
Mills Co. as assistant auditor. Later 
he became auditor of the company 
and in 1926 when Kansas Flour Mill: 
Co. and the Valier & Spies Millin; 
Co., St. Louis, were included in a con- 
solidation to form Flour Mills o! 
America, Inc., Mr. McCraith was ap- 
pointed auditor of Valier & Spies as 
well and also was made secretary o 
the over-all corporation. 

He continued in these capacities un 
til Jan. 31, 1941, when he resigne: 
to become executive secretary of th« 
A.O.M. In this position Mr. McCrait! 
attained popularity with millers and 
allied tradesmen, and this year was 
unanimously re-elected secretary foi 
the fifth straight year at the A.O.M 
convention in Chicago. On Aug. 2& 
of this year Mr. McCraith became 5£& 
years of age. 

“The officers and members of the 
Association of Operative Millers al! 
lament Mr. McCraith’s’ untimels 
death,” R. R. Brotherton, superin- 
tendent of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., and president of 
the organization, said. “He was : 
very conscientious worker and had 
the confidence and admiration of the 
membership, particularly of thos¢« 
men with whom he was in closest con 
tact in association work,’ Mr. Broth- 
erton added. 

Mrs. Betty Lawler, assistant to th« 
late Mr. McCraith, was appointed 
acting. secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers at a meeting of 
the executive committee following 
the McCraith funeral in Kansas City 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Lawler had been sec- 
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retary ‘to Mr. McCraith for eight 
months and it was moved by the com- 
mittee that she continue with the 
duties of the headquarters office un- 
til a permanent secretary be chosen. 

Attending the McCraith funeral in 
Kansas City and taking part in the 
executive committee meeting were 
Mr. Brotherton; H. H. Trapp, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., secretary; P. H. Lawson, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo; Dee McQuillen, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; F. H. Cobble, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Richmond, 
Va., and George S. O. Smith, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
FOR CHEMISTS, MILLERS 


Peoria, Ill—Arrangements have 
been made for the Central States 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists to join with Dis- 
trict No. 5 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers in a meeting to be 
held Dec. 6 at the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory here. 

Ray Meleen, Victor Chemical Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the chemists’ 
group, is co-operating with George 
S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, chairman of the 
program committee for the operative 
millers’ society, and Dr. J. H. Shol- 
lenberger of the laboratory, in mak- 
ing the arrangements. 

The program will include discus- 
sions of research projects now in 
progress at the federal laboratory as 
well as pilot plant demonstrations 
and group tours of the laboratory. 
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MERCK BUILDING PLANT 
TO MAKE B6 VITAMIN 


A new plant costing about $1,500,- 
000 to make the recently discovered 
vitamin B6, is being built in Elkton, 
Va., by Merck & Co. 

This vitamin is chemically desig- 
nated pyridoxine hydrochloride. It is 
used as a preventive of “radiation 
sickness,” which occurs in the treat- 
ment of cancer by X-rays or other 
radiation devices. It is claimed 
small doses of B6 prevent this sick- 
ness in about 75% of the cases. B6 
is reported to be effective in the 
treatment of nausea during preg- 
nancy. 

Medical science is said not to un- 
derstand fully the function of B6 in 
nutrition. It is, however, considered 
an essential ingredient in vitamin B 
complex mixtures. 
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BONUS AWARDED 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Employees 
of the Salt Lake Flour Mills and of 
the company’s elevators in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho will receive 
a bonus of $20 each at the end of 
November, company officials said re- 
cently. The bonus is being awarded 
“in view of conditions now prevailing 
with respect to increases in living 
costs and the uncertainty as to the 
level of living costs in the immediate 
future,” an official company an- 
nouncement said. 
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JOHN J. WALSH JOINS | 
BURROS BAG CO. STAFF 
New York, N. Y.—John J. Walsh 
has joined the Burros Bag Co., Inc. 
He will be assistant to the president, 
Harry Burros. 
He started his career in the bag 
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GENERAL MILLS PRAISED 
FOR POSTER AID 


Work of General Mills, Inc., in dis- 
tributing United Nations posters na- 
tiona'ly during United Nations week 
was noted in a resolution adopted by 
American Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations in New York City recent- 
ly. The resolution expressed the ap- 
preciation of the association, the Col- 
legiate Council of United Nations, 
the World Church Peace Union and 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. It was introduced 
by York Langton, chairman of the 
Minnesota United Nations commit- 
tee, who is attending the New York 
meetings. 


industry with Hyman Burros, father 
of Harry Burros, when he founded 
the old Acme Burlap Bag Co., which 
later became known as the Burros 
Bag Co., Inc., now one of the largest 
concerns in the field. 

Officers of the company, located at 
Plymouth, John and Adams Streets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are: Harry Burros, 
president and treasurer, and Irving 
S. Burros, vice president and secre- 
tary. 
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JOHN TATAM NAMED SALES 
MANAGER OF INTERNATIONAL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—John Tatam 
has been appointed general sales 
manager, bakery flour, of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. He 
also is secretary of the company. 

Mr. Tatam attended the University 
of Minnesota, and then was engaged 
in various fields before becoming as- 
sociated with the International or- 
ganization. He joined Internationa! 
in 1937 as traffic manager at the 
Greenville, Texas, mill. In 1939 he 





was transferred to the general offices 
in Minneapolis, and has since been in 





John Tatam 


the sales, operating and feed divi- 
sions of the company. 

He has been active in a number of 
industry-wide projects through com- 
mittee work in the Millers National 
Federation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE NAMES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Kansas City, Mo.—In preparation 

for the coming election of 1947 offi- 

cers of the Kansas City Board of 








Trade, a nominating committee has 
been appointed by the board. Chair- 
man of the committee is E. R. Jessen, 
Uhlmann Grain Co. Other members 
include G. A. Johnson, vice president, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc; A. D. Thom- 
ason, president of the Root Grain 
Co; H. G. Stevenson, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., and J. K. Christopher 
of B. C. Christopher & Co. 

T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., is the 
current president of the board. First 
vice ‘president R. H. Sturtevant of 
the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co. will automatically become candi- 
date for president, while B. J. 
O’Dowd will be elevated from second 
vice president to first vice president 
in accordance with the custom in the 
past. 
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SPEAKER URGES ENDING 
OF “LABOR COMBINES” 


New York, N. Y.—‘“‘We will have 
to break up labor combines through 
public opinion just as other undesir- 
able combines have been smashed,” 
Henry J. Taylor, president of the 
Package Advertising Corp., New 
York City, and member of the Bakers 
Club, asserted in an address at the 
first fall luncheon of the group at 
the Hotel Shelton Nov. 20. 

Viewing the labor situation as the 
major problem now facing the baking 
industry and American industry as 
a whole, the well-known radio com- 
mentator, correspondent of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and 
author of the books “Men in Motion,” 
“Time Runs Out” and “Men and 
Power,” referred to some labor lead- 
ers as “racketeers” and stated that 
we must attack concentration of pow- 
er wherever we meet it. 

He said that the power principle 
was wrong in big business and poli- 
tics and now is equally as wrong in 
labor. “It is time that business men 
called a spade a spade and met the 
problem head-on,” he said. 

“Absenteeism has decreased mark- 
edly and labor is not anxious for 
strikes,” he stated, “but is controlled 
by union leaders and their propa- 
ganda machine.” 

He urged the bakers to fight this 
element all the way for true Ameri- 
canism and stabilized business as he 
saw “no hope for industrial justice 
and real world freedom while labor 
is in the hands of these propagan- 
dists.” 

August A. Busch, Jr., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, and Raymond 
M. Coleman, the Maintenance Co., 
New York City, were voted in as 
new members at the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES W. KELLER DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


Kansas City, Mo.—Charles W. Kel- 
ler, 47, manager of the promotion 
department of the Chase Bag Co., 
Kansas City, died of a heart attack 
Nov. 22, in a restaurant in Chicago, 
where he had gone on a business trip. 

Mr. Keller started his career in 
journalism, first as a printer and 
later as a reporter. Subsequently he 
became Minneapolis manager for the 
Packer Redbook, a commercial rating 
agency in the produce industry. From 
1930 to 1938, he was professor of 
advertising at the University of Mis- 
souri school of journalism, serving 
also as secretary of the Missouri 
Press Association. Mr. Keller then 
returned to the Packer Redbook as 
Kansas City manager, until he joined 
the Chase Bag Co. in 1942. 
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R. E. Miller 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY OMAHA EXCHANGE 


Directors Name R. E. Miller Presi- 
dent, A. W. Nielsen and E. L. 
Cahill Vice Presidents 


Omaha, Neb—R. E. Miller, man- 
ager of the Updike Grain Corp., was 
elected president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, at the annual election of 
officers by the board of directors. 
He succeeded Charles H. Wright, vice 
president of the lIowa-Nebraska 
Grain Co., who had served as presi- 
dent four different years—in 1921, 
1922, 1931 and 1945. 

Mr. Miller will serve his second 
year as president also. He was presi- 
dent of the exchange in 1941. Other 
officers include A. W. Nielsen, man- 
ager of the Westcentral Co-operative 
Grain Corp., first vice president, and 
E. L. Cahill, vice president of Burns 
Grain Co., second vice president. R. 
M. Scoular, manager of Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co., was re-elected 
treasurer, and F. P. Manchester was 
returned as secretary. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BUFFALO CHAPTER ORGANIZED 

Buffalo, N. Y. — Meeting in the 
Jafco Marine Basin Clubhouse, a 
group of elevator men organized a 
Buffalo chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents re- 
cently. Leaders in the move to set 
up a local chapter were Supts. John 
A. Mack of the Standard Elevator, 
Clarence Goetz of the Concrete- 
Central Elevator and Henry Bowman 
of the George J. Meyer Malt & Grain 
Corp. 


DEATHS 


William B. Ireys, 71, former grain 
buyer for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died Nov. 21. He 
was connected with the company 
from 1912 until his retirement three 
years ago. Surviving him are his 
widow and one daughter. 

















Engelbert Hellmueller, 76, founder 
and retired president of the Hell- 
mueller Baking Co., Louisville, died 
recently after an illness of nearly a 
year. He founded the bakery about 
40 years ago and was its president 
until his retirement in 1943. A son, 
Joseph E., now heads the company. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
NET INCOME GAINS $399,405 


Total Sales During Fiscal Year Ended Aug. 31, 1946, of 
$115,215,054.32 Reported in Statement; Two 
Properties Acquired in Period 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A net income 
of $3,244,906 was reported by the 
International Milling Co., for its fis- 
cal year ended Aug. 31, 1946. That 
compares with $2,845,501 net income 
for the previous fiscal year, for an 
increase of $399,405. 

Total receipts for sales of flour, 
feed and cereals, and income from 
storage, commissions, and_ other 
sources totaled $115,215,054.32, the 
company’s annual financial statement 
disclosed. Operating expenses, in- 
cluding taxes, selling expenses, bags, 
heat, light and power and repairs, 
totaled $15,391,907.74. That amount, 
plus $89,998.53 paid out for raw ma- 
terials, principally grains, left a bal- 
ance of $9,986,148.05, which was dis- 
tributed as follows: Wages, salaries 
and commissions, $6,374,061.77; in- 
terest and dividends, $946,482.26; sur- 
plus, $2,665,604.02. 

Earned surplus of the company as 
of Aug. 31, 1946, was $18,566,426, 
compared with $15,900,822 for the 
preceding fiscal period. The working 
capital of the company showed an 
excess of current assets over current 
liabilities of $20,667,823. This com- 
pares with $19,209,680 a year ago. 

The company’s capacity now is 
80,000 sacks daily from its 18 plants 
located ‘at Buffalo and Baldwinsville, 
N. Y; Detroit, Mich; Davenport and 


Sioux City, Iowa; Greenville, Texas; 
Ponca City, Okla; St. Paul, New 
Prague and Wabasha, Minn. 

Officers of the company are: F. A. 
Bean, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; Charles Ritz, president; Ath- 
erton Bean, executive vice president; 
J. J. Kovarik, J. M. Bruzek, P. B. 
Hicks and A. B. Dybert, vice presi- 
dents; M. F. Vaughn, treasurer, and 
John Tatum, secretary. Those offi- 
cers, with the exception of Messrs. 
Vaughn and Tatum, constitute the 
board of directors. All of the ‘officers 
and directors of the company are ac- 
tively engaged in its operation. 

During the past fiscal year, the In- 
ternational Milling Co. purchased the 
capital stock of Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
which operates mills at Salina, Clay 
Center and Abilene, Kansas, a grain 
terminal at Salina and 26 country 
elevators in north central Kansas. 

Also acquired during the year were 
the properties and business of Capi- 
tal Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
These include two mills in St. Paul 
with a total daily capacity of 4,000 
sacks and grain storage capacity of 
550,000 bus. These are durum mills. 

The company started in business 
in 1892 with a mill of 400 sacks daily 
capacity in New Prague, Minn. 

Elsewhere on this page appears the 
detailed financial statement of the 
company. 





Textile Bag Manufacturers Now 
Free of All Government Controls 


Relaxation, by the government, of 
controls over the size, method of 
manufacture and end uses of cotton 
and burlap bags was announced by 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion Nov. 21 with the revocation of 
Conservation Order M-221, covering 
cotton textile bags, and M-47, cov- 
ering burlap bags. 

These actions, following closely the 
lifting of price controls, now leaves 
the textile bag manufacturers with 
no government controls to interfere 
with orderly restoration of normal 
bag markets. 

The CPA also has removed the set- 
aside restrictions imposed on cotton 
mills regarding the amount of fabric 
allocated to specific uses. Only ex- 
port set-asides remain operative un- 
der the provisions of order M-221A. 

Textile bag manufacturers have 
been slow to issue revised price lists 
on both cotton and burlap containers, 
because of the disturbed condition of 
the textile market, and because of 
the time required to re-figure normal 
conversion markups. Bag prices will 
be up slightly, averaging about $14 
per thousand on the 100-lb cottons 
and about $15 on the 100-lb feed 
sacks. 

A part of that increase is account- 
ed for by the increase in cotton tex- 
tiles, and a part by the restoration 
of some of the normal conversion 
markup which was reduced during 
the period of price controls when the 
Office of Price Administration re- 
quired manufacturers to absorb a 


number of increases, instead of pass- 
ing the increased costs of labor and 
materials on to the customer. 

In the textile goods market in New 
York, bag makers were reported to 
be turning down offers of the heavier 
osnaburgs and other bag textiles for 
delivery in the second quarter of 
next year at old ceilings. 

Goods are pretty well sold through 
the first quarter and orders for near- 
by delivery are difficult to place be- 
cause of the sold-out position of the 
mills. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.07, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 26.69, as compared with 16.46 
a year ago. 
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SAFEWAY STORES BUYS 
JONES CAKE CO. PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Jones Cake 
Co., Kansas City, has been purchased 
by the Safeway Stores, Inc., and the 
new owners are now operating the 
plant. The cake firm, formerly owned 
by Harold E. Jones, did a wholesale 
cake and cooky business, under the 
brand name of “Mrs. Jones.” Safe- 
way Stores also owns and operates 
a bread bakery in Kansas City, 








ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Obligations of Dominion of Canada, $1,748,285, and 
EIECOe MCCUE, BEEP Oe TRE GRBE) © o.<.cc ev cto tpsseres B Hew 
Pumas with INGUFANCE COMPANY 20s icc eccwescigiccess 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less reserve, $168,543.16. . 
Refundable federal excess profits tax ............esee08. 
AGVGRCOS OM SFG 16 SPOBIE, GEG. icc occ s cases seceesse 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, packages, sup- 
plies, etc., less adjustment of hedging operations to 
oy et” ee igh SESS es ee ee ee ee oe 
_ Due from Canadian subsidiary company not consolidated 
——GUETORE -BOCOURE COTE “EP Sivek ces becicnpies 
co ge a rere ere eres arr 
Prepaid Expenses (insurance, taxes, interest, rent, supplies, 
salesmen’s advances, etc.) 
Other Assets: 
Investment in capital stock of Canadian subsidiary com- 
pany not consolidated, at cost (notes ‘2” and ‘6’’)..$ 
Postwar refund of Canadian excess profits tax (estimated) 
Miscellaneous, less reserve, $23,033.92.........cccececeee 


Land ($784,285.61) and buildings, machinery and equipment 
($17,009,344.43), at cost, except that assets acquired prior 
to June 15, 1922, are stated, with minor exception, at 
sound value per appraisal by American Appraisal Com- 
RR GE GE TE GRGO 635 sitters tee euepawes saceenes 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than taxes) 
Taxes accrued (including taxes on income) ............ 
Accrued dividend on first preferred stock .............. 
First mortgage serial bonds—current instalment........ 
Reserve for Canadian exchange on net current assets of 

Canadian subsidiaries consolidated .............+06. 


“DOCRE GUPEORE TAURI 6558 oi6.ceisi65is0 8 66a ies e's 

Long-term 2%% notes payable—(payable $100,000.00 in each 
year 1950 to 1955, inclusive, $200,000.00 in each year 1956 

to 1964, inclusive, and balance of $2,100,000.00 in 1965).. 
First Mortgage 3% serial bonds of Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. 
Limited (on Saskatoon property) payable in annual in- 
stalments of $50,000.00 on March 15 in each of the years 
1947 to 1950, inclusive 
BIDE GUEVORG TRIOS 6050.05 6.6: 6.06686 6 Fos Dee KOE Ees 
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1,076,239.98 
59,008.26 


341,713.94 


200,000.00 
50,000.00 


First Mortgage 3% leasehold bonds of Humberstone Flour 
Mills Limited (on Humberstone property) payable in an- 
nual instalments of $50,000.00 on Sept. 1 in each of the 
FOGLE, BUST TO DGG; TRCEUBIVG: 6 i.6 06.0606 6688 Ce tees es 

Reserves for: 

Maintenance and depreciation (accumulated since Aug. 31, 








BGEs, Wes TRINSE DRONE) © os vc ees cce sc tetcsa neces 9,076,921.66 
rT ATE EEE REET ee 1,020,500.00 
i SSS cee re RR TE ea ee 148,800.00 
SD °5:5 654.5 5-555 640. 04 ENO REES OND RES MERE NS BRST OSS 15,000.00 

Capital Stock and Surplus: . 
Capital stock (for details see note ‘‘1’’): 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited—2nd preferred stock 2,604.90 

International Milling Company: 

aes eee ee ee ee eee ee ae ae 5,289,400.00 

6 ois C5 CSREES CRS ENS ROC RKESETOOS |. SORER OS 

EET Te ACL ee eT OCT TE ee ee 2,240,000.00 
Marnea MisGres (ROIS. OT): «66.562 sc cciwcs $18,566,426.58 


Less cost of International Milling Com- 
pany capital stock held in treasury 
—first preferred stock, $484,732.06, 


and common stock, $484,483.82 969,215.88 


17,597,210.70 


$ 4,705,826.04 
1,828,285.00 
50,704.50 
8,247,082.55 
342,000.00 
475,808.01 
20,456,887.78 
192,981.81 
$36,299,575.69 


352,021.55 


1,476,962.18 


17,793,630.04 


$55,922,189.46 


$ 7,270,000.0( 
5,459,512.41 
2,784,312.27 
24,050.5( 


50,000.00 ° 


43,877.03 
$15,631,752. 2: 
4,500,000. 0: 


150,000.01 


250,000.0¢ 


10,261,221. 6¢ 


25,129,215.60 





Contingent Liabilities (not provided for above) (see note ‘8’’). 


$55,922,189.46 


See accompanying notes which are an integral part of the financial statements. 


ROGET GE DUG Whi TUSO 6:66 65.60 6658006 Creeper eraeiseer 
Add: 

Net income for the year (after special credits in respect 
of adjustment of reserve for Canadian exchange, 
$508,563.05, due to reduction in discount on Canadian 
funds, and refundable federal excess profits tax, 
$342,000.00, under carry-back provisions of Internal 
Revenue Code) 

Adjustment of reserve for Canadian exchange (equivalent 
to net charges therefor previously made direct to 
surplus) 


$ 3,244,906.81 


217,833.63 


$15,900,822.56 


3,462,740.44 





Deduct: 
Dividends on stock of International Milling Company: 
First preferred stock ($4 per share)............... 
COMMMAGT SCOCH CES.FG DOr BATS) occ vc icc cteecseetin 


Premium on first preferred stock retired............... 


Pe ae ae a | ee | ETRE OPER CL Tee Cee eT eRe eer 


192,404.00 
603,522.00 


795,926.00 


1,210.42 


$19,363,563.00 


797,136.42 





$18,566,426.58 


See accompanying notes which are an integral part of the financial statements. 


Notes Constituting an Integral Part of the Financial Statements 


(1) Details of capital stock are as follows: 


Shares 


Capital stock of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, outstand- 


ing but not owned by International Milling Company: 


Second preferred stock—authorized 600,000 shares 
the par value of $1 each: 
OR PEE ee eT OCCA TEU EAER EET OR Te TOETe 


Less retired 


ee ee ee eee yk ae eee EEE eee: 
Less shares owned by International Milling Company.... 


of 





++. 268,232 
7,742 


Outstanding but not owned by International Milling Com- 
pany—at redemption value, being the amount called 


. fe BR. Baw tt REP EWER TER ee eee eee a 


Capital stock of International Milling Company: 
First preferred stock: 


--- 260,490 


Authorized 110,000 shares of cumulative redeemable sink- 


ing fund first preferred stock of the par value 
$100 each. 

Issued 4% series A (note ‘‘4’’): 
Originally issued 


Less retired and not reissuable ...............e00- 


Issued (including 4,793 shares held in treasury)... 


Second preferred stock: 
Authorized 10,000 shares of second preferred stock 


the par value of $100 each—none issued .......... 


Common stock (without par value): 
Authorized and originally issued 


BAUS SRI 4. 665 5 e068 NS Oe CS pred 0.00.5 F.6K0s ret nok esd 


Issued and outstanding—at stated value (including 


CES GE TE CEE ba'¥. bs sae Shs Cenk betecanes 


(2) The consolidated financial statements include all subsidiary 


of 


-.+ 280,076 
+++ 11,844 


--- 268,232 


Amount 


$ 2,604.90 


5,289,400.00 


2,240,000.00 


companies other than 


Terminal Dock and Warehouse Company Limited in which company Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited (principal Canadian subsidiary) owns capital stock representing slightly 
in excess of 50% of the voting rights, but less than 4% of the stock other than pre- 
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15,826.04 
28,285.00 
50,704.50) 
17,082.55 
$2,000.00 
15,808.01 
56,887.78 
2,981.81 
99,575.69 


52,021.55 


76,962.18 


93,630.04 


22,189.46 


70,000.00 
59,512.41 
84,312.27 
24,050.51 


50,000.00 ° 


43,877.05 
31,752. 2¢ 
00,000.01 


50,000.01 


50,000.0¢ 


61,221. 6¢ 


29,215.60 





22,189.46 


00,822.56 


62,740.44 


63,563.00 


97,136.42 


66,426.58 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


ferred. Terminal Dock and Warehouse Company Limited is not consolidated because 
it is engaged in an essential different type of business to that of flour milling. 

The International Milling Company owns the entire issued preferred nonvoting re- 
deemable and common stock of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited and 7,742 shares of 
the 268,232 shares of the outstanding second preferred stock at Aug. 31, 1946. This 
second preferred stock may be redeemed at any time in whole or in part at the 
option of the board of directors at the amount paid up on the stock, but not exceed- 
ing the par value. Furthermore, the stock in question has the right to receive such 
dividends as the board of directors may determine, subject to the restrictions referred 
to in note “7.” 


The 4% series A first preferred stock of International Milling Company is entitled - 


upon redemption in whole or in part at the option of the company or voluntary 
liquidation, except under provisions of the sinking fund, to $110 per share to Oct. 15, 
1947, decreasing $1 per share per year thereafter to $105 per share, plus accrued 
dividends. 

The inventories of grain, including wheat held for account of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, flour, cereals and millfeeds have been valued on the basis of market prices 
of grain and feed prevailing at Aug. 31, 1946, adjustment of open grain and flour 
contracts also being made to market. Prepared feeds, ingredients, etc., are stated 
at the lower of cost or market. Packages are stated at cost for the parent company 
and at market for the subsidiaries; provision has, however, been included in the 
reserve for contingencies for possible decline in the market value of packages. Mis- 
cellaneous supplies are stated at cost. 

In the consolidated balance sheet Canadian funds have been converted to United 
States funds on the following bases: net current assets at the official rate at Aug. 31, 
1946 (United States dollar at a premium of % of 1%); property and plant (and re- 
lated depreciation thereon) together with investment in capital stock of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiary at substantially the rates of exchange prevailing when such assets 
were acquired; other items at par of exchange. The following sets forth the assets 
and liabilities of the Canadian subsidiaries as included in the accompanying con- 
solidated balance sheet: 

Rs | BER USE ERATE SORT CLE REEE TE OE Ce 
I AE” Rg gS og. 6 ok Wrage & 8.6 bIEd Sle bork 4b Bie 
Other assets 


$ 8,924,509.71 
7,618,716.41 
ea nia Mae Sikes acwrd: dib.b a pier a.e-D. & Oh lew OAM bietw eee 419,118.73 
$16,962,344.85 
Less: 
Long-term debt ($400,000.00) and reserves ($4,510,- 
MOMMY 64s 6 dbo sh ecm) 05-4505 606.045.0940 0068.05 7 000008 $ 4,910,462.21 
Second preferred stock of Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, not owned by International Milling Com- 
PONF=—-Ot FORGSMIPtION VAIUG .iccccecccevesecevseecs 


2,604.90 4,913,067.11 





Net Canadian assets included in accompanying con- 
solidated balance sheet, exclusive of investment 
in nonconsolidated Canadian subsidiary ........ 
Investment in nonconsolidated Canadian _ subsidiary 
(assets of this company are comprised principally’ of 
balances due in U. S. funds under long-term contracts 
for the purchase of International Milling Company’s 
common stock by officers and employees of that com- ‘ 
ee ee Per TTT Tear ee 


12,049,277.74 


1,076,239.98 


ee ee Ee ee Sa ee eer ee ee $13,125,517.72 


Under the terms of the agreement relating to the long-term notes payable, restric- 
tions are placed on stock payments (dividends, stock purchases, etc., as defined in 
the agreement) by the company or a subsidiary to anyone other than the company 
or a subsidiary. On the basis of the figures at Aug. 31, 1946, the amount available 
under the agreement for such stock payments was $6,045,549.37. In view of the fore- 
going, other restrictions on the earned surplus, including those in favor of the first 
preferred stock, were not material at Aug. 31, 1946. The earned surplus of the parent 
company, exclusive of the undistributed earnings of the subsidiaries, was materially 
in excess of the amount of $6,045,549.37. 

Claims for United States income taxes have been asserted against the parent com- 
pany and certain Canadian subsidiaries for the year 1937 ($678,000.00) and the years 








1938 to 1941, inclusive ($87,000.00), an aggregate amount of $765,000.00, exclusive of 
interest. To the extent of $678,000.00 the claims have been asserted against the com- 
panies as transferees of the assets of dissolved corporations. The companies deny 


and are now contesting the claims in respect of which no provision has been made 


in the accounts. 





Boxcar Investigation 





(Continued from page 9) 


dicted that next year would bring 
about an even greater pinch than 
this year, unless the federal govern- 
ment undertakes to stimualte boxcar 
production. 


Many Elevators Blocked 


A large and growing percentage 
of country elevators are blocked in 
the Northwest and Southwest. They 
are far behind on shipments of grain 
sold. Farmers now are in a mood 
to sell grain and there would be a 
“second harvest’ movement within 
the next 90 days if cars could be 
obtained. Many elevators have only 
received one or two empties since 
mid-October. 

Terminal elevators are far behind 
on orders. At Kansas City the back- 
log amounts to 4,800 cars, at Hutch- 
inson 2,600, at Salina 1,600, St. Jo- 
seph 200, etc. Almost no cars are 
being received and backlogs are not 
being lowered. . 

Flour millers and other processors 
are losing more running time each 
week. Some units have had to shut 
down for as much as two full weeks 
at a time. Others have lost two days 
weekly steadily. Flour is gradually 
accumulating on mill floors and in 
warehouses and some mills have been 
able to run only by trucking flour to 
outside leased warehouse space. Oth- 
ers have had to truck wheat to their 
plants to keep them running. A 
number of mills have wheat bought 
at terminals which is frozen for lack 
of cars and their own storage is 
gradually emptying. 

Bakers are gradually getting into 


a critical situation as their flour in- 
ventories decline. John C. Ellis, as- 
sistant vice president, General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, reported four 
to six weeks’ delay in flour shipments 
and said his firm has had to transfer 
flour between bakeries in order to 
maintain operations and said that 
inventories generally are at a low 
point. 


Northwest Equally Bad 


The situation in the Northwest is 
equally as bad as the Southwest. 
Northern lines have only from 52% 
to 75% of their boxcar ownership on 
their own lines, while eastern car- 
riers have control of far more than 
the number of cars they own. Be- 
cause of insufficient cars during the 
heavy spring wheat movement, lake 
shipments of wheat are down and 
much transportation in that form has 
been lost. 

Serious losses in corn are threat- 
ened if cars are not provided soon. 
Average moisture in corn is high 
this year and if it cannot be shelled 
and moved during the cold weather, 
a high rate of spoilage will occur 
next spring. Very little of the tre- 
mendous corn crop has yet moved 
from the country. 

Truck movement has stepped up 
considerably, and railroads and the 
grain trade are losing substantial 
business to this competition, which 
is paying 5@10c bu below the “box- 
car” market. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is far 
behind on its export shipping pro- 
gram and in the Southwest needs 
300 to 350 cars a day for the next 
60 days and possibly beyond that 
date. 
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Cargill Suggests 
Development of 


Special Grain Car 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cargill 
Grain Co. has suggested development 
of a railroad car especially adapted 
for economical handling of grain in 
bulk as a solution to the recurring 
shortages of boxcars for grain move- 
ment. 

“That the supply of cars has been 
insufficient to meet the demand can- 
not be denied,” the grain firm said in 
its crop bulletin, “and inasmuch as 
grain is transported in the same 
equipment that is used for various 
kinds of industrial products and mer- 
chandise, the grain trade seems des- 
tined to face a shortage of equip- 
ment every fall, except perhaps in 
times of low industrial activity.” 

Cargill pointed out the idea of spe- 
cial cars is not new, special cars hav- 
ing been developed for hauling coal, 
ore, cement, oil and milk. 

“Inasmuch as many boxcars are 
in need of replacement as a result 
of over-age during the war, it would 
seem to be an ideal time for the grain 
farmers and handlers to investigate 
the possibilities,” Cargill said. 

The grain firm also recommended 
an increase, perhaps doubling the 
per diem charge for the use by one 
carrier of the equipment belonging 
to another. The present charge, Car- 
gill said, is too low to induce the rail- 
roads to build. It is more economi- 
cal, according to the grain firm, for 
a road to hold the cars belonging to 
others and this results in hoarding 
and inefficient use of cars. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AAR Relaxes Rail 
Freight Restrictions 
on Loads to Mexico 


Restrictions on the movement of 
carload rail freight into Mexico have 
been relaxed in a revision of embargo 
No. 400, which has been issued by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Shipments may be made now 
without permit to the American 
gateway points of Brownsville, La- 
redo, Eagle Pass and El Paso, Texas, 
for local consumption, for storage, 
or for further movement into Mexico 
by truck. 

Permits will be issued also for the 
movement of carload freight and 
for freight in tankcars into Mexico 
for destinations on the National 
Railways of Mexico. These permits 
may be obtained from H. J. Arnett, 
assistant to the- chairman, car serv- 
ice division, AAR _ Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. All 
permits must specify the gateway 
point through which the freight 
will leave this country. 

The new revisions apply to any 
shipment moving on carload rate, 
any shipment from one shipper to 
one consignee aggregating 20,000 
lbs or more whether moving on less 
carload or any quantity rate, any 
single consignee shipment occupying 
a car alone, and any freight cars 
moving empty on revenue billing. 











GMA Convention 


(Continued from page 10) 


In the final resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted by the 
GMA membership, the administra- 
tion and Congress were urged to re- 
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move all remaining war controls as 
soon as possible. GMA also urged 
the government to take action to 
provide more sugar as soon as possi- 
ble while preventing violent price 
fluctuations and other chaotic condi- 
tions in the industry which followed 
decontrol of sugar at the end of 
World War I. 


Debt, Tax Cut Urged 


Further resolutions urged a reduc- 
tion of the federal debt and taxes 
consistent with maintaining an ad- 
equate national defense, and revision 
of the Wagner Act to define the basic 
rights of employers as well as those 
of employees and to outlaw unfair 
labor practices by employees as well 
as employers. They also urged sup- 
plemental legislation to prevent 
wrongful labor conduct by either em- 
ployers or employees, to authorize 
court injunction and punishment of 
such conduct and to establish a sound 
and just program for the settlement 
of labor disputes. - 

Another resolution adopted called 
for the best products at the lowest 
prices and avoidance of unfair trade 
practices. 

Paul S. Willis was re-elected presi- 
dent for his fourteenth term. Don- 
ald B. Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., was 
named first vice president; Austin 
S. Igleheart, General Foods Corp., 
second vice president; Mark Upson 
Procter & Gamble, third vice presi- 
dent; H. E. Meinhold, Duffy-Mott 
Co., Inc., secretary, with B. E. Sny- 
der, R. B. Davis Co., re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Arthur McCallum, Flako Products 
Corp., replaced Hanford Main, Sun- 
shine Biscuit, Inc., as chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are: O. E. Jones, Swift & Co; 
William F. Redfield, the Hills Broth- 
ers Co; Hanford Main, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc; Guy Sharpe, Beech Nut 
Packing Co; J. H. Letsche, H. J. 
Heinz; E. C. Blomquist, Brach & 
Sons; E. B. Elwell, Burnham & Mor- 
rng and Don Williams, Ohio Match 

0. 





Federation's Letter 





(Continued from page 9) 


president of the Millers National 
Federation, follows: 

“Shortage of freight cars for move- 
ment of wheat and flour is seriously 
interfering with production of flour 
for export shipments and domestic 
use. Mills are continually losing run- 
ning time. Many plants are operat- 
ing part time, some mills have al- 
ready been forced to cease operations 
and many others are faced with a 
shutdown unless there is an imme- 
diate improvement in the boxcar sit- 
uation. This is particularly true in 
the Kansas-Missouri, central north- 
west spring wheat and Pacific Coast 
areas, Under present conditions loss 
of production for any reason cannot 
be recovered by the industry and con- 
sequently would have a serious effect 
on supplies of flour for export and 
domestic use. Wheat is available in 
the country but movement is being 
curtailed because of inability to load 
out. Shipment of flour for export 
program is being seriously retarded 
because of lack of boxcars for trans- 
portation to ports. Unless relief is 
provided, the industry will not be 
able to produce and ship the flour 
required to meet export program. 
Likewise, car shortage is limiting 
movement of flour for domestic use. 

“Millers National Federation, 
“Herman Fakler, Vice President,” 
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the trade the left-over 80% flour, replacing short patent $5.75, family patent $6.35, 

it with regular grind. Bakers took their high protein clears $5.25, low protein $4.85; $5.45 
flour in all manner of packages, from soft winter bakery cake $6.40, short patent 6 B st 
small family-size papers to 100-lb cottons. $5.70, family patent $6.55, straight $5.85, clear 


Mills are loaded with shipping direc- clears $5.45; spring wheat short patent $6, 6.25; 
tions, and are getting farther behind on standard patent $5.95, straight $5.90, high $6.45 ( 
deliveries on account of the tightening protein clears $5.65, low protein $5.55. Pit 



































car.situation. Railroad representatives say Cleveland: The flour situation has not t 
they cannot begin to supply mills with changed much the past week. Jobbers posts 
the boxcars they urgently need, and snow are endeavoring to dispose of their low- eu 
and zero temperatures promise to @€- priced flours. Large bakers are booked path 
gravate the situation still further. for the next 90 days. Small bakers are pment 

Export millers are emphatic when they well supplied and not inclined to contract 7 mod 
; the nation complained of the severe box- describe conditions on the Atlantic = ahead. ooking 
car shortage, Omaha’s shortage is no worse board. The two maritime strikes create . 4 
L, S. FLOUR MARKETS than it has been for many months. Enough a congestion that brought about embargoes, wae cP gn og Me bn ma otas - 
cars have been found by three big com- and now the coal strike threatens to fur- freight cars to make shipments, and with are il 
panies, but they had none to spare and ther interrupt clearances. Meanwhile, ex- the coal strike at hand conditions will fam 
1. could have used more if available. Only port inquiry continues good, particularly become warns i png 
THE SOUTHWES a few isolated incidents of buying box- from Latin American markets, with Euro- ainas 1 : ta re — ers 
Kansas City: Heavy volume of export cars with other products in shipment have pean buyers showing renewed interest. b is 35 os be * ul - ‘ans 29 ; eo 
sales continues to rule the flour market, been reported. Prices remain at _previ- Spring wheat flour prices range from tll th bes : ‘illo ac st pine ase strike 
an apparently inexhaustible southern hemi- ous levels. Shipping orders. are coming 10c to 25¢ higher than a week ago, with aa A ‘s ogee 2 oe eS ee parti 
sphere demand at strong prices attracting in regularly and inquiry is good. Pro- considerable variation between mills. The o Connrm & GHEOre. foal 
liberal mill bookings for production this duction continues full and regular. general average increase is about 15c. Demand for family flour has not im- ing 
quarter. Rising flour prices stirred some Wichita: Mills last week operated six Sales of spring wheat flour last week aggee g ote are tg supplied = ier = 
interest among domestic buyers, too, and days at about 75% of capacity. The box- totaled 115.3% of capacity, against 81% is not moving bs e grocers’ shelves. = 
sales showed a slight expansion to bakers. car shortage is now so acute flour ready the previous week and 60% a year ago. Quotations Nov. 23: spring family $6.06, pre 
Most native buyers, however, are willing , F P t ; Most mills are well booked for 120 days high gluten $6.34, standard patent $5.89, of o 
for shipment is being temporarily stored in first clear $5.67; hard winter family $6 conce 
to wait for more favorable wheat price warehouses, necessitating second handling ahead. hich Tate $5 30 atandna stant $6 60. only 
situation, and current purchases are most- when shipment becomes possible. There Quotations Nov. 25: spring standard pat- A & & e . . : 0 . : e prt 
ly being made by those who need flour is not much inquiry. Sales have been ent $5.75@5.80, short patent $5.85@5.90, — clear $5.40; sees bese ery be 0, pe : 
within the next 60 days. negligible. Quotations, basis Kansas City, high gluten $6.25, established brands of snore patent $6.30, straight $5.55, first peer 
Sales of southwestern mills averaged Nov. 23, 100-Ib cottons, carlots: family family flour, enriched $6.45, first clear $5.55 clear $5. pe 
102% of capacity last week, of which some- flour $5.75, short patent bakers $5.50, clears @5.60, second clear $4.55@4.65, whole wheat EASTERN STATES po 
what more than a third was accounted $5.25, bulk. $5.78@5.80, all prices in sacks. Miles. Daciand foe Bods. we indicated Coal 
ied by espors bookings, Well Over & psa Hutchinson: Flour bookings have been _ Interior mills including Duluth: Buyers by orders, was fair last week, despite price tion 
on sacks of flour apparently have ‘been light with al i i f indicate more interest in supplying needs : oa h ait 
, # reste mills for export in g Ww slow inquiry from the domestic : : advances. Sales were checked somewhat, anc 
sold by southwestern. mi F trade and export demand coming largely and mills report moderate sales to both however, as the trade still was well booked fair. 
She Best. two’ Weekes. pike —— = from countries where the necessary pro- the domestic and export trade. No re- at the moment. Qui 
“noe ae we Se Gale quotas are unobtainable because axation in the tight car situation is evi- Quotations Nov. 23, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- $5.40 
_ demantes buyers are booked very Of the new federal export program. Ship- — er “re ingems welles falo: spring family $6.50, high gluten $6.40, short 
heavily beyond January and mills are look- Ping directions have been easy and they ‘OF edulp . standard $5.90, first clear $5.65; hard win- @5.8' 
ing for a revival of interest among bak- pint ~~? of aie oi Tae THE CENTRAL WEST peal porogeyge ry jorge eo en: —— = 
ote within a fow weeks. Some of the °FErSe8 So ee oe , : i ar .90, first clear $5.45; soft winter fam- irs 
larger chains have extended their flour cov- pe - available. The car situation is sy Kar po ggg ge Fd ily $6.50, short patent $5.90, straight $5.60, Pec 
erage moderately in the past few weeks 4% ied easier. ware advances i6@S0c last week. This  "*8t clear 54:30. D.Le; 
and there has been a scattered trade with Salina: The advance in the wheat mar- is not conducive to buying, and bakers in New York: Local flour business continues 
others, but there have been no really sub- ket has reduced the activity in flour in- the main are backing away. Current sales comparatively slow with mills offering in Atl 
stantial bookings for a long time. In view quiries. Shipping directions are arriving are scattered and chiefly in one or two car- most cases on a 90- to 120-day delivery amon 
of the present ‘boxcar’ wheat market, in good volume and production is limited lots. Business is further restricted by many basis. Export inquiry remains strong, but territ 
any buying wave probably would give added by the scarcity of suitable equipment into mills being out of the market, due to pro- most export mills are not in a _ position sales 
strength to prices. which to load flour. duction restrictions. Family flour is also to book business as it would further lessen Mare 
Family flour sales continue on the slow Texas: Export inquiry is good and a quiet. The trade booked fairly heavily the supply available for domestic use. a lit 
side, and there is little interest in soft considerable volume is being worked. Do- at the old prices, but an exceedingly small A fair volume of business in both north- jority 
wheat flours for the bakery trade or home  mestic demand is quiet, though inquiry amount has been sold at the new levels. western and southwestern flours to large mark 
consumption. The advance of 1l5c in PMA’s for family flour is a shade better than Deliveries continue good. Quotations Nov. bakers was reported early last week but it is 
flour buying prices was insufficient to at- for the past two weeks. The advance in 23: spring top patent $5.80@6.05, standard later slackened off. This group seems ment 
tract much flour, as these values lagged the Production and Marketing Adminis- patent $5.70@5.85, first clear $5.30@5.59, booked well in advance-and smaller bakers week 
behind the wheat market. tration bid leaves the price still unsatis- family flour $6.15@6.20; hard winter short apparently are not in urgent need as they again 
A rush of shipping directions has hit factory based on current wheat values’ patent $5.50@5.72, 95% patent $5.40@5.65, express but small interest in forward po- befor 
millers since the coal strike threat to a and few or no sales are being made to _ first clear $5.02; soft winter short patent sitions. capac 
transportation breakdown. Previously, both PMA. Export outlet is permitting a mod- $6@6.30, 95% patent $5.55@6.10, first clear Inquiry for high glutens for close ship- Ble 
bakers and the family trade were slowing erate clearance of clears and the ac- $4.75@5.25. ment continues strong, but mills are un- sever 
down their instructions on old bookings, cumulation seems on the way to elimina- St. Louis: Mills report demand as only able to supply this demand. 120-d 
but the reverse is now the case. At a tion, though domestic demand for clears fair as buyers are not willing to follow the Quotations Nov. 23: spring family flour to h 
time when millers are struggling to make is poor. Production continues at full at- price advance Bookings made are for $6-45@6.75, high glutens $6.40@6.64, stand- blend 
up the shipments stalled by the maritime tainable capacity and, while cars are nearby shipment only to. the regular trade ard patents $6@6.14, clears $5.65@5.95; exert 
strike and are handicapped for lack of scarce, this has not yet actually inter- our stocks at mills are growing to a ‘Southwestern standard patents $5.75@5.98, De 
cars, the heavier calls .for bakery flour fered with shipments. Quotations Nov. point where. they will have to shut down Short patents $5.95@6.10; soft winter ven 
movement impose a difficult problem, _ 23, 100’s: family flour, enriched, extra unless they can get some relief from the straights $5.60@5.70. instr’ 
production sates continns to sip pemiad high patent $6@6.10, high patent $5.75@ boxcar situation. Then they have the coal Boston: Flour quotations were slightly eee 
because of lack of transportation, and more 5.85, standard bakers, not enriched $5.65 miners’ strike with all its uncertainties higher in the Boston market the past week. retail 
southwestern mills lost running time in the  @5.75; first clears, not enriched, nominally which places them in a bad position, so for Considerable inquiry is reported for near- — 
gy Fe gael prs. toi = ae ge Fg en $5.30@5.40, delivered TCP. the time being they are sitting tight await- ly all types following the increased asking bi 
Ms hg “3 bo gett 4 Fs “Er ‘ bai ‘ pinay THE NORTHWEST ing further developments. High protein prices which millers stated were forced by a’ pa 
in the previous week an¢ AE be AGO, clears are in a good demand. Export the continued strength in the cash wheat Ba 
while interior markets suffered similarly. Minneapolis: Considerable activity in flour demand is much greater than the mills market. Export inquiries are persistent, ir . 
fransportation troubles have had _ their was noted last week and _ northwestern are able to handle, due to present condi- but mill agents are more or less reluctant ~ 5 
effect on exports, too, and railroads: have mills report liberal bookings. A few, be- tions. Consequently they are holding off to draw on their domestic quotas to par- on 
instituted a prohibition against shipment cause of the fact that they are oversold until such a time as they can see their ticipate in this business, which would $6 $0. 
of southwestern four to Galr ports: more and have none to offer, did not participate. way clear to offer. Jobbers say bakers jeopardize their long-term domestic out- 36.2 
than 10 days in advance of steamer load- Bakers, including some of the _ biggest are fighting shy at current prices, and as lets. Offerings generally are confined to 6.15. 
ing. Since boxcars are not available ated companies, bought round lots for ship- a result, they are booking very little new January, February and March and in most 6.58. 
as wanted, this restriction may cause some ment as far ahead as four to six months. business other than orders for present re- cases are fairly limited in quantity. Some hate 
trouble. Steamship space is tighter than A recent feature of the market is that quirements. Kansas mills are offering free- concern is expressed over the tardiness tora. 
baht = particularly - ounyiee eg coal bakers have been showing a decided prefer- ly while spring wheat offerings are rather of shipments, particularly those in transit 5.74 
[These factors put BO curb on forward ence for short patents. They want more light. Shipping directions are good. Prices through the Chicago area. Bakery flours Kf ik. 
sales, however, and South American coun- of this grade than ever before, with the are holding firm. are actively sought in nearby positions. 19 Py 
tries in particular seem starved for flour, result that mills have a surplus of clears Central states mills report new business Among the smaller bakers little or m we t 
with Brazil, Ecuador and Venezuela par- on hand, with no ready market for them. rather slow. Bookings consist of nearby interest is shown beyond a 30-day period ——— 
ticularly good buyers. Leavy bookings The temporary slackening of interest in shipments. The trade is not showing much Quotations Nov. 23: spring high gluten 
have been made to the Philippines and to clears is ascribed by some millers to the interest at the present price levels. Mills $6.30@6.50, family $6.55@6.92, short patent: s 
the Netherlands East Indies. Central Amer- fact that they sold their accumulated are holding back on offerings. $6.10@6.30, standards $6@6.15, first clear iene 
ican countries bought more moderately. stocks of the old 80% extraction flour to Quotations Nov. 23, in 100-lb cottons:  $5.70@5.85; soft winter family not quoted k i 
Southwestern mills, too, experienced a bakers for mixing. Mills took back from hard winter bakery standard patent $5.60, short patents $5.71@5.75, straights $5.61@ oe 
heavy demand from eastern export houses, 5.65, first clears $5.51@5.55 ice. 
while revived interest came also from Pa- eee j: es iin ; abou 
cifle coast exporters now that the mari- SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS , Philadelphia: Finding nothing to snal awai 
time strike there has been settled. it out of its recent spell of lethargy, th« the 
Export price levels generally are un- Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 local flour market continues to suffer from their 
changed to 15c higher than a week ago, lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. a lack of activity. : soft | 
but an extremely broad range prevails Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo At the moment, the principal feature Po 
again and in some cases advances are gpring family ................+- $6.15@6.20 $...@6.40 $...@... $...@... $...@650 Of, this oe oe > BY see oe Pacit 
greater. Spring high gluten ............. 5.80@6.05 ...@6.25 ...@... ...@6.00 ...@6.40 rae i se Ph pinay oe eee ship 
Domestic prices continue to follow wheat spring standard ............... 7606.86 6.7608.00 ...0... ...0806 ...0600 “ane “ue & Some woe . Mills 
advances and average 15@20c higher than Spring first clear .............. 5.30@5.59 5.55@5.60 ...@... -71@5.65 ...@8.65 . wae w anon ra _ rom gg — expo! 
a week ago. Hard winter family ............ eM nes tac nce BORGES .550RME: 10RD goee Se meMoees 2 goes ome could 
Quotations Noy. 23, sacked, carlots, Kan- Hard winter high gluten ....... eS Re, RESMIST PRO 5 ge i gg i BL i rel get willit 
sas City: hard wheat bakery short patents Hard winter standard ......... C.00SS0S 22.0... BOR ...0800 1. AD Societies ane onus fetus aoe teas oo ing 
$5.60@5.80, standard patents $5.50@5.70, Hard winter first clear ......... MOOR 1D... COOGRS ...0RSS 4 ORME - ee oo ee a ee ee oe ment 
straights $5.45@6-65. established brands soft winter family ............ sesiese sass Gs, oe i oe on Ws 
family flours $5.85@6.05, family patents soft winter short patent ....... 6.00@6.30 ...@... 5.60@5.80 ...@5.70 ...@5.90 — ee ; week 
$5.65@5.80; high protein first clear $5@ soft winter straight ............ 5.55@6.10 ...@... 5.40@5.60 ...@5.85 ...@5.60 4, / 0st mills 85% Se eee work 
5.15, low protein, first $4.80@5.15, second soft winter first clear ......... 4.75@5.25 ...@... ...@... ...@5.45 ...@4.90 ; a oe years ten Meee ewan expoi 
$4.10@4.40, soft wheat bakery straights Rye flour, white 7.05@7.2 or 7 9 are not now in a position to accept largé j 
. , ; 3 yy PRNNSD ce eteccsenseese 7.05@7.24 6.25@6.30 we) ee «+ - @7.20 «+» @7.55 bookings Howev there hav b a pines 
$5.40@5.60, patents $5.60@5.80. ee Wht: GMP iibss se coencisss 4.94@6.18 5.65@5.70 @... ...@5.50 A IR te dae Meni ag gage ago. 
Four mills report domestic business ac- Durum gran bulk 5.39@5.49 ee ww es a  @5 71 **" @5.73 number of instances of small fill-in orders subje 
tive, 8 fair, 6 quiet, 1 slow, 3 dull. , ieee ; : ho - ll pith Ried oe eee . a being accepted for January and February is a 
Oklah ite: Géten lant we ead New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta shipment. Hieen 
se aE te SOA, ee Geeeneen Ge eee NE BM aa ve cen es esccesss $6.45@6.75 $6.45@6.75 $6.55@6.92 $...@6.06 $...@... Deliveries remain pretty much of a prob- aaaun 
pared with 50% a week ago and 58% a Grins MIAN MIGVOR 6.6.00 cieescs 6.40@6.64 6.25@6.35 6.30@6.50 ...@6.34 6.90@7.05 lem in view of the inability to locate box- Qu 
cone Ge, Shere wees wemse Gommrts with, CUTIE SEGRE oss ce cen cccces: 6.00@6.14 6.15@6.25 6.00@6.15 ...@5.89 6.30@6.55 cars to haul flour from mills to consuming high 
e few individual willie eciiine $66 of thes Spring first clear .............. 5.65@5.95 5.65@5.80 5.70@5.85 ...@5.67 6.25@6.40 Points and many observers are of the cake 
pe ta eae ner Hard winter high gluten ....... 1.6@... 6.05@6.10 ...@... ...@5.90 .@5.92 opinion that the present condition may b¢ “ 
promnetien to Teron Cavers. mere Soe) 6d wine cnéned ......... 5.75@5.98 5.95@6.00 ...@... ...@5.60 5.90@6.15 aggravated by the newest coal mine work whea 
oS Se ee ae a a |=6 Se On Geet ........ Sess Se 9a @5.40 5.16@5.41 Stoppage. “nee 
ee cee Se ee ee | O65 sn vs oon c Dees omen eee (gr eh The majority of bakers report ample an 
arses Son, eres Va Sn Se fet Cae thet pele ....... 1.:@... ...@... 5.71@5.75 ...@6.30 6.01@6.15 Stocks on hand for current operations and 
teeta ca sa te es EE on 55025 5.60@5.70 5.45@5.65 5.61@5.65 ...@5.55 5.63@5.74 the larger bakeries have. proportionatels CA 
closed unchanged to 15c sack higher. Quo- Soft wint first cles y @ 5.51@ @5.00 5.16@5. greater amounts. Those in both cate 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 100-Ib So winter fir re = ---@... 6.51@5.55 -»-@5.0 5.16@5.41 2 
dbs 2g ge : : a ae es eee 7.35@7.55 7.25@7.50 ...@... ...@7.10 7.60@7.80  sories say recent curtailment of output 
ee tg a ee atten” te ND ON GE avian sec censces Se aS Se @6.00 @ as a result of the scarcities of shortening o_o 
patent $5.55@6, standard patent $5.35@ ur . : ‘ cin. ae and sugar has been discontinued because 
5.80: bakers short patent, unenriched $5.75 Deram, CTGR., PETE ccssdscosces eT wee o@ vee ee. we eo UO lO. ee a . To 
@5 85 "hebers peel on $5 65@ 5 75. baleee Seattle 8. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg — yg re — increasingly avail sprin 
straight grade $5.55@5.65; truck lots, 35c¢ Family patent ...... $...@6.45 $...@... Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 cnetndions auine pi. Ei iouul eobeaeter — 
higher on all grades. Soft winter straight... ...@5.10 ...@... Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.60 in a five-day period. the 
Omaha: Sales continue their slow pace Bakery grades ...... + -@6.04 -@. Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 oo @ occ Export business has lost some of it: oe 
here in the domestic flour business. Ex- Pastry .---eeseereees ++ @5.85 -@. Spring exports§ .... ...@11.63 ...@.. vigor, although mills regularly in that aa 
port activity is reported on the increase Ontario soft winterst ah y+ -@. trade appear to have all the orders they King 
with one firm shipping flour to Brazil and Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.55 -@... can handle for some time. Baar 
the Philippine Islands. While the rest of **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. Quotations Nov. 23: soft winter standard coun 
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$5.45@5.65; hard winter straight $5.95@ 
6, short patent $6.05@6.10; spring first 
clear $5.65@5.80, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.25; short patent $6.25@6.35; family flour 
$6.45 @6.75. 


Pittsburgh: The flour market continues 
inactive. Small bakers are making more 
inquiry than the larger firms, but both 
are staying out of the flour market because 
they wish to determine, if possible, the 
future trend of prices more clearly before 
buying. Many mills are out of the market 
entirely as they are booked sufficiently 
ahead. Now that the soft coal districts 
are tied up with the strike, it is hoped 
family flour will follow the usual pattern 
when strikes come. Previously coal strik- 
ers have turned to home baking in large 
amounts as their big item of food during 
strike periods. Family flour has not moved 
particularly well in retail stores this fall 
and jobbers have also used caution in buy- 
ing family flour. Family flour sales con- 
tinued to lag the past week with jobbers 
showing only mild interest. Flour prices 
advanced and held firm on the majority 
of offerings. A few mills made slight price 
concessions, but the volume is limited and 
only for deferred shipment. Throughout 
this territory many small and large bake- 
shops are reported to be as keenly in- 
terested now in placing coal orders as they 
are for fats and sugar and fear the coal 
strike may be long enough to outlast their 
coal stocks on hand. The delivery situa- 
tion continues a matter of grave concern 
and mill representatives report it only 
fair. 

Quotations Nov. 23, cottons: hard winter 
$5.40@5.63, medium patent $5.45@5.67, 
short patent $5.50@5.88; spring wheat $5.70 
@5.86, medium patent $5.75@5.91, short 
patent $5.80@6; high gluten $6.10@6.30, 
first clear $5.60@5.69; family flour adver- 
tised brands $6.20@6.49; other brands $6@ 
6.17; cake and pastry flour $5.15@6.25. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: There were spurts of buying 
among the larger bakers throughout the 
territory during the past week, scattered 
sales being reported up to and through 
March. A few smaller bakers also showed 
a little buying interest in spots. Ma- 
jority, however, were still afraid of the 
market, not being able to decide whether 
it is real or fictitious. A slight improve- 
ment in shipments was noted up to the 
weekend, but the situation tightened up 
again and boxcars seem even scarcer than 
before, causing mills to urgently request 
capacity deliveries. 

Blenders also entered the market and 
several round lots were sold them for 
120-day delivery. This business was said 
to have been transacted entirely by the 
blenders with no _ selling pressure being 
exerted. 

Demand for family flour slowed down 
even for popular name brands. Shipping 
instructions also eased off in some _ in- 
stances as stocks in both wholesale and 
retail establishments are plentiful. It is 
still the belief of the trade that jobbers 
will purchase chiefly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis rather than make new commitments 
at current high prices. 

Bakery flour prices advanced again, show- 
ing a 10 to 15e increase, but family flour 
prices held about unchanged. 

Quotations Nov. 23: spring high gluten 
$6.90@7.05, standard $6.30@6.55, first clear 
$6.25@6.40; hard winter standard $5.90@ 
6.15, first clear $5.16@5.41, family $6.05@ 
6.55; soft wheat family $6.25@6.85; short 
patent $5.75@6, bulk, or $6.01@6.15 in 
100’s, straights $5.37@5.48, bulk, or $5.63@ 
5.74 in 100’s; hard wheat short patent $5.66, 
bulk, or $5.92 in 100’s; cake flour extra fan- 
cy $6.60@6.70, pastry flour $5.70@5.80; soft 
winter first clear $5.16@5.41. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market is featureless, with 
little activity due to recent bad weather 
conditions and disrupted telephone serv- 
ice. Local deliveries on contracts are 
about the only activity. Millers have been 
awaiting definite and final settlement of 
the maritime strike before formulating 
their sales program. Family patent $6.45, 
soft winter $5.10, bakery $6.04, pastry $5.85. 

Portland: Chief difficulty of mills in the 
Pacific Northwest is in- obtaining cars to 
ship out flour, and also to bring in wheat. 
Mills are grinding to capacity on both 
export and domestic business, and if they 
could move out the flour, they would be 
willing to book ahead. They are not press- 
ing sales, due to the uncertainty of ship- 
ment. 

Waterfront strike was settled over the 
week-end and everyone was hopeful that 
work will be resumed this week. Mills have 
export flour to go to China and the Philip- 
pines, -government bookings made weeks 
ago. Interior mills are shipping eastward, 
subject to being able to get cars. There 
is an -excellent outlet for flour in that 
direction, but here again mills are not 
pressing sales. 

Quotations Nov. 23: all Montana $6.12, 
high gluten $6.27, bluestem bakers $5.88, 
cake $6.55, pastry $5.20, pie $5.20, whole 
wheat 100% $5.47, graham $5.25, cracked 
wheat $5.25. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for Canadian 
spring wheat flour is heavier than ever. 
Far more business is offering than mills 
can accept. They are booked up until 
the end of the year. Bookings for after 


that date are also becoming substantial 
as sales are now allowed to the United 
Kingdom up to end of March. The Wheat 
Board has also permitted sales to other 
countries through December and all the 
flour mills can produce in that month 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


over and above their United Kingdom com- 
mitments was booked by buyers in those 
markets since authorization was announced. 
Inquiry is greatly in excess of the ca- 
pacity of mills to produce. Domestic de- 
mand is also active. Buyers have been 
anticipating removal of the subsidy with 
a consequent increase in price and have 
been rushing to place orders. However, 
there is no indication that the subsidy 
will be removed in the near future. A ceil- 
ing is in effect in the domestic market 
and the price of government regulation 
flour is based on wheat at $1.55 bu, plus 
carrying charges. For the first three 
months of the new year government regu- 
lation flour is 25c bbl higher than in No- 
vember-December. Quotations Nov. 23: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cottons, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for export, government 
regulation flour $11.63 per 280 lbs, Novem- 
ber-December shipment, $11.88 January- 
February-March, Halifax-St. John. 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Offer- 
ings are light and insufficient to fully 
cover domestic buyers’ needs. The wheat 
board is permitting exports of limited 
quantities but the wheat is so scarce that 
little flour is offering for this purpose. The 
equalization fee on exports is now $5.15 
bbl, an increase of 30c. Quotations Nov. 
23: standard grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
$6.55 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian sea- 
board, plus equalization fee of $5.15 bbl. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are at a low 
point. Scarcity of western grains has re- 
sulted in Ontario farmers using most of 
their winter wheat as feed. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations Nov. 23: $1.12@ 
1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, the 
equivalent of the ceiling. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour the past week was equivalent to al- 
most 5,000,000 bus in terms of wheat. The 
United Kingdom took 3,300,000 and other 
countries 1,500,000. The latter was dis- 
tributed between China, Norway, Greece, the 
Philippines, Newfoundland, West Indies and 
Central and South American countries. Mills 
are booked up to capacity and domestic 
trade continues keen. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies and mills see no 
let-up in the immediate future. Quota- 
tions Nov. 23: patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; second 
gg $4.80, second patents to bakers 
4.60. 


Vancouver: Shipments of Canadian flour 
to China have been resumed again follow- 
ing the recent ban by federal government 
authorities. However, no permits have been 
issued for shipments to that country be- 
yond December and since western mills 
have very little flour available for export 
just now and there is limited ocean freight 
space, the movement is not expected to 
be very heavy. The only other outlet in 
the Far East for Canadian shippers now 
is Manila and while fair-sized shipments are 
being made, reports just received here 
indicate that the Philippine government 
is taking over flour shipments at a figure 
reported to be the invoiced price plus 
something like 10%. This move is un- 
derstood to have been made in order to 
assure that flour imports would go into 
regular baking channels as intended rather 
than doubtful customers. 

In the domestic hard wheat flour trade 
demand from the large bakers continues 
strong and some of the operators have 
been accumulating good supplies follow- 
ing recent rumors of a possible price boost. 
Sales to stores and small bakers, engaged 
in the cake and pie trade, however, are 
on the small side due to scarcity of in- 
gredients such as shortening and sugar. 
Only a limited amount of the vitamin 
B flour, a war creation, is being sold now. 

Cake and pastry flour from Ontario 
mills is in very short supply here and 
dealers are providing only old customers 
and then with something like only two 
thirds of the quotas. Failure of farm- 
ers to deliver their wheat to the mills 
is blamed for the Ontario shortage. Deal- 
ers here are now looking seriously into the 
question of reviving some of the _ syn- 
thetic pastry flours used during the war 
years. 

Hard wheat grinds are quoted unchanged 
as of Nov. 23, cash* car quotations for 
98’s cottons; top patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario pastry flour is 
trade unchanged at $7.50. 


quoted to the 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Not much interest dis- 
played. Eastern buyers who did not cover 
their needs at the lower levels are de- 
pending upon mixed-car purchases to keep 
them going, and daily carlots now are the 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. - May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 19 ... 215% 211% 202% 207% 186% Soke ee 200 as:6:3 
Nov. 20 ... 215% 213 203% 210 187% eae oeee 200 
Nov. 21 ... 216% 215% 206 212% 189 eae ren 200 
Nov. 22 ... 217% 216 208 212 202% re oo:ee 200 
Nov. 23 ... 218% 215% 207% 209% 189% Ck ne igen 200 
Nov. 25 ... 218% 194% 213% 206% 209% 202% vate, eoares 200 

CORN: OATS 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
meyv. 39 ... bis'eve eee 133% 130% oaks keen 83% 78% 74% 63% 
Nov. 20 ... Fak eee 133% 130% 84% 79% 75% 64 
oo fe) Soe vibe wre 134% 131% 82 79% 75% 64% 
Nov. 22 ... Ves ‘es 135% 1325 na we 81 76% 66% 
Nov. 23 ... eter Sek 135% 132% 80% 76% 66% 
MeV... BF... ome cae 135% 132% 81% 76% 66% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ...... $50.00@51.00 $47.00@47.50 sees @ secs Goce OP o:k 6.x Ter eer 
Hard winter bran .. 50.00@51.00 roy 45.00@ 45.50 Per, Mee 48.00@ 49.00 
Soft winter bran ~ 50.00@51.00 eT era, eee 48.50 @ 48.75 ees eee 
Stand. middlings* Soe, Meee 48.00@49.00 ee ety ee See Te Tee 
Flour middlingst > - @53.00 52.00 @ 53.00 . ++ --@55.00 58.75 @59.25 59.50@61.00 
ey Sere or) eee ....@59.00 Tee er ree | eee er. meee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ...... $50.50@56.00 $56.00@57.00 $ ....@57.00 $....@52.00 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. 50.50@56.00 56.00 @57.00 err, jrere +--+ @52.00 wrr. 
Soft winter bran 50.50@56.00 56.00 @57.00 coe: Nee" +--+ @52.00 53.50@55.50 
Stand. middlings* 53.50 @54.00 59.00@ 60.00 - @57.00 +. -@54.00 ~..-@59.40 
Flour middlingst 60.00@ 60.50 ee: Meee et eee - ++. @57.00 65.00 @67.00 
ee. BG iN se Wescece 66.00@66.50 70.00 @71.00 ee. aree eee. ee -@56.65 
Spring bran Shorts . Middlings 
TOPONtO 2. .ceccnces $....@29.00 $ ....@30.00 $ ....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ......... . ++ +@28.00 --+-@29.00 eo are 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 16, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 


r—Wheat—7_ -——Corn— Seen teas c— Rye—7>r 


1946 1945 1946 


i ae ees 2,076 4,017 197 


Sree res rere: 28 460 a6 
pT ETRE 6,230 5,543 276 

BRO co sicccievces 1,207 1,583 46 
CUE We Kc caeegees 1,398 3,519 3,446 

AMORE nnccscvcccs es ee ee 
0 err ere 15,462 17,373 os 
Wert WOEER oi cteves 6,571 6,575 106 
ee EPP 1,238 1,277 oe 
Hutchinson .......... 7,092 10,367 oe 
Indianapolis ......... 2,054 1,391 736 
oS ae 11,831 30,502 352 
poi eee ee 236 844 52 
Minneapolis .......... 1,360 2,888 300 
New Orleans ........ 246 672 102 
BE 600s b a bie 333 956 os 
| | Ak ee 6,181 10,700 369 
ee = ee 300 
Phitadeiphia .....0.0. 962 1,878 278 
a). ae 33 37 55 
SAV. -pet.s 6% 56.60 1,493 3,474 361 
BE. BOUIR cccccccsssas 2,787 4,622 602 
WEOEMEOR oc cbc cecenscos 3,487 6,365 1 
BAMMO cc cee seccsvseves 256 301 


--Barley— 

1945 46 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
55 1,852 70 61 365 4 4 
os os ee y 358 oe ws 

6 5,066 6,455 34 11 984 884 


we 422 1,432 es e° 5 es 
976 2,058 6,164 385 1,576 728 1,216 


73 1,233 4,058 § 


72 #3,787 4,113 
130 163 572 3 26 15 75 
es ee ee - ne 25 
ee os es oe ee 122 656 
284 212 275 117 6 os 19 
541 245 1,503 71 144 472 156 
3 186 57 % -- 4,703 3,952 
97 1,113 13,432 716 #1,081 9,796 7,374 
39 567 101 % 31 1 a 
62 16 566 2 1 =< 1 
1,722 219 2,873 108 205 555 345 
195 13 os 2s a 60 
37 282 19 16 372 os wa 
714 43 574 3 3 429 1 
233 851 1,319 ss 2 19 72 
201 385 1,896 3 14 15 48 


30 37 oe we 1 60 





72,561 115,844 7,579 


5,368 14,955 41,403 1,524 4,267 21,691 19,227 


39 


exception rather than the rule. Rye grain 
continues very firm in price, with offerings 
lighter than mill requirements, Pure white 
rye flour $6.25@6.30 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $6.05@6.10, pure 
dark $5.65@5.70. 

New York: Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues light with high prices causing buy- 
ers to shy from the market. Pure white 
patent $7.35@7.55. 

Chicago: Market continues inactive. Only 
a few single cars are being sold. Buy- 
ers are backing away from the higher 
prices. White patent rye $7.05@7.24, me- 
dium $6.75@7.04, dark $4.94@6.18. 

Buffalo: Heavy purchasing by the gov- 
ernment for foreign shipment resulted in 
a strong rye market. Supply and de- 
mand are good. Prices are firmer. Quota- 
tions, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.55, 
medium $7.35, dark $6.85. 

St. Louis: Prices have advanced. Sales 
and shipping instructions are better. Pure 
white $7.20, medium $6.95, special medium 
$5.70, dark $5.50, rye meal $6.20. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour has 
been exceptionally brisk this week; several 
earlots have been sold and withdrawals 
have been very good. Quotations Nov. 23: 
patent white rye flour $7.10@7.20, medium 
rye flour $7@7.10. 

Pittsburgh: Indifference continues to be 
shown by the rye flour trade and bakers 
and jobbers needing only a small quantity 
are placing occasional orders’ specifying 
delivery as soon as_ possible. Rye flour, 
pure white $7.20@7.30, medium $7.10@7.20, 
dark $6.90@7. 

Philadelphia: Very little rye flour is 
moving in this market as consumers are 
withholding purchases because of the pre- 
vailing high prices. It is pointed out that 
a further increase over last week is not 
conducive to generating purchasing and 
some mill representatives see no hope for 
a revival of interest for some time. Quota- 
tions Nov. 23: rye white flour $7.25@7.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.47, Wisconsin 
white patent $7.92. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills have had steady 
operation over a period of months on ex- 
port business. Domestic sales are normal 
for this time of year. Prices are at ceil- 
ings. Quotations Nov. 23: rolled oats $3.15 
bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has improved slightly with the 
arrival of colder weather. There is no in- 
dication of any export sales. Quotations 
Nov. 23: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Nov. 25; 20-0z packages $2.65 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 16, 1946, and Nov. 17, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— ---in bond— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 





16, 17, 16, 17, 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
PEE, veb.c0% 88,444 135,676 6,870 18,750 
(ora 7,962 5,636 $60 oe 
OR ..cccccs BSR CE0TT 418 4,062 
Wee ees 1,963 4,379 272 224 
eee 25,255 23,195 942 625 


Flaxseed .... 5,489 8,688 
Soybeans 20,082 24,026 ae 
Stock of United States bonded grain” in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 
16 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none 
(21,000) bus; corn, 149,000 (1,000); soy- 
beans, none (91,000). 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Nov. 16 and 23 at Kansas 
City: 





SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— Nov. 16 Nov. 23 
November ....$44.35@45.2 *$44.75@ 45.50 
December .... 44.35@45.25 44.50@ 45.25 
January ...... 45.00 @45.25 44.50 @45.25 
February ..... 45.00@ 45.25 44.50@45.25 
err 43.50@ 44.50 44.25@45.00 
BPO sicivcine 42.25@ 43.75 41.50@ 43.00 

SHORTS— 

November .... *57.00 *55.00 

December .... *53.00 *51.50 

January ...... *51.00 *50.00 

February ..... *50.50 *50.00 

eo *49.25 49.25 

eee *49.25 *49.25 
*Asked. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 23, in tons with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis eis rT 16,590 16,770 
Kansas City .. 750 250 4,300 3,475 
Philadelphia .. 210 150 eve eee 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 











MILLS FOR SALE 





Vv 

MIDDLE WESTERN FEED MANUFAC- 
turer has opening for salesman with good 
record; no other need apply. Attractive 
earnings for right man. Address 8283, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATION ON 
a brokerage basis on our compléte line 
of poultry, hog and cattle feeds in states 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Flour and 
millfeed also available. Shellabarger Feed 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT — AG- 
gressive man. Broad general buying ex- 
perience necessary. Supervisory experi- 
ence desirable. Good salary. Large, multi- 
unit and progressive firm. Give full de- 
tails first letter. Address 8268, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
to contact bakery trade in the following 
states: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Must have proved record and 
be able to produce volume business. Good 
salary and liberal commissions. Address 
8263, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

GRAIN TRADER—WANT EXPERIENCED 
terminal market grain trader and mer- 
chandiser to open grain office or work 
with large, old established Texas grain 
company. Wonderful opportunity for man 
meeting qualifications. All replies strictly 
confidential. Our employees know of this 
ad. Address 8246, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large -Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Steady job all year round, large feed 
plant. Good pay. State experience. 
Write 
J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 

P. O. Box 284 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 














v » 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to represent some good mill 
in western Tennessee and Mississippi. 
Well acquainted in this territory, and 
can produce good volume. Address 8285, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. . 





MACHINERY WANTED 
w eee anata 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














wi 
FOR SALE— FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





WANTED—ALL GRADES FLOUR 
Old line (30 years) exporters desire new 
connections, mills (nv brokers) having 
no direct export sales foreign markets. 
Past sales world widely known private 
brands 150,000 bbls yearly. Ready place 
orders, prompt deliveries. Address 8277, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 








v 
2 MILLS FOR SALE 


Capacity 240 and 500 bbls, respective- 
ly. Both are in Ontario, in perfect 
condition throughout, and have rail- 
way sidings. Complete information re- 
garding price, construction, etc., will 
be supplied to principals only. Write 
to: N. C. Dekker, Realtor, 983 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 














DEC. 17 SET FOR FINAL 
HEARINGS IN RYE CASE 


Washington, D. C.—Thomas Flavin, 
judicial officer of the Department of 
Agriculture has set Dec. 17 as the 
tentative date for final oral hearing 
on the alleged Chicago rye corner 
case, in response to written requests 
for such hearing by all six respond- 
ents. 

Officials expect that the Dec. 17 ses- 
sion will mark the final session in the 
case, which has been underway since 
May, 1945, with the final decision 
given by Mr. Flavin as soon as pos- 
sible after the hearing is ended. 


Hopes for End of 
Bread Rationing in 
England Blasted 


London, Eng.—Britain’s Minister of 
Food John Strachey stated in Parlia- 
ment Nov. 25 that a serious gap ex- 
ists between estimated exportable 
surplus of 25,000,000 tons of wheat 
and coarse grains and the total im- 
port requirements of 35,000,000 tons 
for the season of 1946-47. 

He reported further that recent 
events in North America had “gravely 
affected the ability of the United 
States and Canadian authorities to 
move wheat for export.” The food 
minister was referring to recent de- 
control action and labor difficulties 
which have been affecting the export 
program of the United States. 

“These developments have prevent- 
ed any possibility of ending the ra- 
tioning of bread in Great Britain,” 
Mr. Strachey said, “or of diverting 
supplies to Germany or elsewhere. 
On the contrary, it will be necessary 
to take vigorous measures to keep 
our own stocks up to a minimum 
level to insure meeting the present 
ration figure.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
2 9 16 23 
Five mills ... 22,307 22,143 23,613 *23,245 


*Four mills. 





The Stock Market Picture 


A uniformly lower trend in baking, milling and allied stock price trends 


is evident as compared with a week ago. 


Heaviest losers were General 


Foods, down 2'4 points, National Biscuit, down 114, Purity Bakeries, down 
24, Standard Brands, Inc., down 244 and United Biscuit of America, down 
31,4. The majority of others was off in lesser amounts or barely steady. Frac- 
tional gainers included Consolidated Biscuit and Merck & Co., both up 3%. 

Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


RS sce ebe 660s 86s ve CaS s 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
Burry Biscuit Corp. .............ce000% 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. ............... 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 


Cream of Wheat 


i ee eee ee 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd............ 
ee 
WE ME, IL bbe wed credecs cecveces 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd............. 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd........... 
Geant A. SB BP. TOR. Or... svvvccssccceee 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $7 Pfd.......... 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ...... 
HOEY eee eee eee 
Miowek & Oe, GB.00 PEG, ......cccccccees 
PE EES. WES iviv cv se ceases wees 
pS EE rr ee ee eee aa 
oo EES Sere err eee eee ee 
pe ELT REE 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. ............... 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ...............- 
SY ED oo -6'0:5-0-6.6:0:0.6.0 6 0:05:80 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ......... 
Standard Brands, Imc. ................. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ................. 
United Biscuit of America ............ 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 
EE EE, TON. 6 5 6b 000 60:0640d de we ds 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


Bid Asked 
Continental, $5.50 Pfd. ........ 104%, 104% 


1946 1946 Close Close 
High Low Nov. 16 Nov. 23 
vide’ 39 29% 32% 30% 
davka 404% 265% 37% 37% 
| eee 124% 55% 5% 5% 
+ hadc 25 15% 15% 16% 
coeak 22 125 19 18 
ere 0% 58% 6934 671% 
ee 3534 28 29% 28% 
eiewas 14% 10% 114 11 
sone 200 175 ‘ee6-8 175 
ri aed 56% 39% 45 424% 
erry 5434 42 49% 474%2 
era 135% 128% 131 13034 
Caos 123 114 120 120 
err 135 931% eae 95 
vais 147 131 aes 131 
ees 47% 384 40 38% 
ere 35 31 cena 31% 
be gad V7 54 5514 56 
.... 110% 100 104 TTT 
cove Oe 25% 28y% 27 
venee 40 2934 31 30% 
vewas 22 12 12% 12% 
Ved 35% 29% 31% 31 
ees 110 102% Te 105% 
ares 385% 30 34 3134 
peace 114 90% 97 951% 
caeds 112% 103% 106 105% 
snrtsand 55 354% 38% 364% 
rey 561% 424, 4356 4234 
6 6eee 57% 334% 43% 40 
en 9% 4% 6% 61%, 
er 18% 11% 1644 1634 
baees 107% 100 106 105 
Bid Asked 


Langendorf United Bak., “B”’. 23% 26 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 








New York 4, N. ¥ 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
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LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 











e . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Appress, '‘GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTzNn,”’ Melbourne 














Ne 
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3 BAKER FLOURS Fare 





c x> = Ses | oF a _ BIG VALUE 
ea s=- “Se eee 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 












































FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. ; $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. ; Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


OS BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods a: Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























Die: 





C1 
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ll 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


PURITY *« THREE STARS vt ati : 


Toronto, on the western extremity of 


Lake Ontario, lies at the foot of a 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [Epa 
city and offers a view unmatched in 

‘ Southern Ontario. 


Celebrating its Centenary this year, 
“The Ambitious City” has every reason to 


G w b AT W E S T be justifiably proud of itsaccomplishments. 
The availability of good water trans- 

portation and the proximity to Ontario's 

aa AT T L bE first major sources of electric power have 

led to Hamilton being chosen as a site 

by numerous industries. Today Hamil- 

ton prides itself on many firsts: Canada’s 

r, | A t T L A N D first sewing machine; the first locomotive 
and railway cars; the world’s first sleep- 

ing car; the first ‘‘iron’”’ ship to sail the 


4 U R '@) N Great Lakes; the first match factory and 
the first sulphur matches; the first life 
insurance company in Canada; the first 
coal-oil lamps; all these ‘“‘firsts’’ add fame 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED to Hamilton, 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Lo LDR REL SPRAIN IERIE SS ECA RT i HERES RN A PO A BREA S SE IES EAE AAARRETGE SECM IEE II A PS 





Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >A 


~ JUTE 4 ft JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON : IN CANADA | COTTON 


* Factories-Montreat - toronto «=©6) Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














Cs 
— 


——— 














Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLER 
a | [ey «WINTER WHEAT 








SPRING WHEAT 











FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 


Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











Bei WINNIPEG — 
ip, USER 


stellar 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 





. 


PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6S King Street, kust 
TORONTO CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





\ 


our - ROYAL HOUSEy 


ooh orn «FAM $+ BUFFAI 9 





Se oATS ° WHEAT-He 
goles  VATA-B (<5!) CE 
Bren onik WHEAT GERM 


& 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
3 MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 


LIMITED 


MILt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


* * 
Head Oftice: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 














CANADIAN 








Since we 3 Nl ne 
James Michardson & sons 
Gain archant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA ir 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


























= 


S53 SES 


Y SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 

















Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Grain Shippers 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Robin Hood Flour 








Mills Limited 








Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 






FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: 
“SUPERB” 








LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


Established 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Mills and Sales Offi 


es: VANCOUVER: CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL « MONCTON 


1894 EASTERN EXF RT E< MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas P 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 














A young college athlete got a job 
on a Montana ranch herding sheep. 
Spurning the use of a horse, he in- 
sisted to the foreman that he could 
corral the sheep on foot, for he was 


a cross-country runner. The fore- 
man gave him explicit instructions 
and sent him over the hills with his 
blessings. 

Late in the evening the student 
showed up at the ranch house all 
tuckered out. The boss asked him 
how he got along. 

“I got along fine with the sheep, 
but those darned lambs sure led me 
a merry chase,” the youth answered. 

“Lambs!” the foreman retorted. 
“We haven’t any lambs at this sea- 
son of the year.” 

Following a long argument, they 
drove out to the corral. 

“Now show me those lambs!” chal- 
lenged the rancher. 

“Right over there in the corner 
near that strawstack. There’s half 
a dozen of them,” was the rejoinder. 

Looking in the direction indicated, 
the foreman beheld a group of jack- 
rabbits among the sheep. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Out in Nevada a mining claim was 
pending before a certain old-time 
western judge with a reputation for 
a rather rough-and-ready brand of 
justice. One morning his honor made 
the following remarkable statement: 

“Gentlemen, this court has in hand 
a check from the plaintiff for $10,000 
and a check from the defendant for 
$15,000. The court will return $5,000 
to the defendant, and then we will 
try this case strictly on its merits.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Mistress: My husband’s bringing 


friends to dinner tonight. Are you 
prepared? 

Cook: Yes, ma’am. I’ve already 
packed. 


e¢?¢ ¢ 

A ventriloquist attended a Negro 
funeral unknown to the mourners. 
Afterward, one of them told another 
what had happened at the cemetery. 

“You won't believe it,” said the nar- 
rator, still wide-eyed, “but when they 
begins to lower Joe in his grave he 
says, ‘Lemme down easy, boys.’ ”’ 

“And did they finish buryin’ him?” 

“Man, Ah don’t know. Ah didn’t 


stay!” : 
¢¢ ¢ 

Newest reason for expanding the 
page size of an Idaho weekly was 
given tersely by M. O. (Slick Rock) 
Brown, editor of the Payette Lakes 
Star at McCall. 

Said Brown: “The Star this week 
will have larger pages because we’ve 
been getting complaints from a lot of 
folks that our paper was too small to 
wrap a bottle of liquor in.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Envious Visitor: You say you’ve had 
Nora for two years! How did you 
manage to keep her? 

Mistress: She says she doesn’t be- 
lieve in changing jobs after going to 
all the trouble of teaching a family 
her ways. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Cane 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists frciocr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N., Y. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: , 
New York City and San Francisco 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’”’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 





50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD: 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
| Qables: ‘Pup,’ Dundee 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


. 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo.’”’ All Codes Used. 


Bankers: 


Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. 


N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘'Tarvo,’ Haarlem 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


| Cable Address: 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
7 ‘Locomotion, ” Rotterdam 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMS'TERDAM (C) 





N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 


“Visco” 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium _ Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


-LOKEN & co. A /S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of - City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., auinee & 
Princes St., London . 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ° Tos’ 
Riverside, entley’s 


Codes: B 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


oe Bees 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 












Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








80 WALL ST. 





A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


HANOVER 2-2636 


NEW YORK CITY 5 












JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSaue Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











|ANALYSES | 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, PromptService 


Siebel Institute of Technolegy 


960 Nor 
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How’s Your 


Arithmetic? 
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And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 


Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on 
ee what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. 


yer 4 
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A large mid-western mill was facing a shut-down be- 
cause they had run out of a vital flour treating chemical. 
The N-A Serviceman arrived for his regular inspection, 
discovered the situation and by quick work in borrowing 
the needed material from another N-A mill nearby— 
where he knew from his experience that a stock was 
available — avoided the shut-down. 

Of course, that’s not a spectacular rescue, nor even 
an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- 
able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- 
the-job, nothing-is-too-big, nothing-is-too-little service 
that N-A gives. 


in stand-by time alone—hundreds of dollars that were 
saved by N-A Service. Some simple mathematics will 
show you what a shut-down of your mill would cost— 
and at the same time, how much N-A’s Complete Flour 
Service might save you in an emergency. 
Call your N-A.Serviceman today for 
details—and for information, too, on 
Agene for maturing, Novadelox for 
color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
Strategically located warehouses mean 
prompt shipment anywhere, anytime. 





AGENE 


) WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 
sree — for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA3 


= for flour maturing 
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| SEE THEY'RE , . 
DRAWING A NEW » & YES—-A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS Aig 2 A DRESS FOR THAT 
; OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








